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Last summer | received a phone call from Richard Feurer, a young graphic designer from 
Zurich, Switzerland. He wanted to stop by our office to share experiences about his involvement 
with the Macintosh computer. Initially, | was not too excited about the idea of looking at 
Swiss design, but the idea of a Swiss designer working on a computer intrigued me. I've 
always felt that the pioneers of Swiss design missed a great opportunity to work with the perfect 
tool to fit their orderly and functional approach to design. The computer can so easily facilitate 
53 . the grids and structured typography that are an integral part of traditional 
Swiss graphic design. Perhaps this young designer had put the Macintosh to 
; work in an appropriate fashion, and | was curious to see the results. 
To my surprise, his work was quite the opposite of what | expected. Most 
pieces were produced on a color computer and were wildly expressive, 
s """ asemblance to the work of his Swiss ancestors. Needless to say 


rrassed about being so prejudiced. It is difficult for me to 


S$ iinking about the more rigid and calculated works of such 
a Auiller-Brockmann and Armin Hofmann. Their influence on 
& rong, and | wondered if the heritage that was left by these 
ed or hindered the development of young Swiss designers like 
a bad topic for an issue of Emigre, | thought. 
eingart about the idea of devoting an issue to young Swiss 
: é : sed and replied, "You will find nothing new in Switzerland. 
=) ime eA 1w Wave. However,” he added "Switzerland has very nice 
Se ps ay e, and a big airport in both Zurich and Basel.” This | took as a 
Sap owl ths later, | got on a plane and visited him in Basel. He was still 
t>-+-e +a ubts about the validity of devoting an entire issue to young 
ereouwuds \ssue would present people with the wrong idea about design 
tH © ZOOS Switzerland today,” he said. 
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gh investigation on the state of graphic design in Switzerland today and 


resented is uniquely Swiss or not. Instead, the following pages are filled 


dus young graphic designers, mostly from Zurich, who discussed Swiss 


sign. In the process it became clear that there is no evidence of a single 


Although the country as a whole might still nurture or inspire a clean, 


ee as many different styles and approaches as you would see in America, 


je in the world. However, many of the designers | met, each in his or her 


jusly or unconsciously assimilated a powerful design tradition that is 


undeniably Swiss. 
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graphic design has remained strong, and | wondered if the heritage that was left by these 


apostles of the grid had either helped or hindered the development of young Swiss designers like April Greiman 
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This issue is by no means a thorough investigation on the state of graphic design in Switzerland today and 
it is debatable whether the work presented is uniquely Swiss or not. Instead, the following pages are filled 
with candid interviews with various young graphic designers, mostly from Zurich, who discussed Swiss 
culture, tradition and graphic design. In the process it became clear that there is no evidence of a single 
dominating movement or trend. Although the country as a whole might still nurture or inspire a clean, 
orderly design approach, you will see as many different styles and approaches as you would see in America, 
Holland, Germany or anywhere else in the world. However, many of the designers | met, each in his or her 
own personal way have consciously or unconsciously assimilated a powerful design tradition that is 
undeniably Swiss. 
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BY WOLFGANG WEINGART 


spontaneous question to Rudy VanderLans during his visit to the Basel School of Design in November, 1989. 


Where are the young Swiss graphic designers of today? That was my 


He reacted spontaneously by asking that | write an introduction that addressed this question. There are, as 
a preclusion to the topic, almost no young progressive Swiss designers today. There exists a strong tradition 
of Swiss graphic design and there are a few designers from the older generation who still practice this 
tradition in Switzerland . 

Today, graphic design is international. Modern technology, with its fax machines, airplanes, satellites and 
computers, makes every form of communication available to the contemporary designer by placing it 
directly on the work table. In a more tangible form, there are also international publications such as 
Graphis, Domus, ID, Typographische Monatsblatter, Form, and Idea. These international design magazines 
give designers the opportunity to peruse the latest trends and information. And there is also the 
opportunity, by following these trends, to stereotype the printed images. 

This is why for me, graphic design today appears globally to have come from a master template rather than 
from original creative sources. Contemporary design is a melting pot, a melange of personalities rather than 
individual voices. This is true of Swiss design in the eighties and the upcoming nineties. Progressive young 
designers in our country are almost all oriented towards the "New Wave,” which originally came from Basel 
at the end of the sixties. At that time, it was called the "New Basel Typography” and there was little chance 
that it would survive in its own more-than-conservative country, Switzerland. The American students 
studying in Basel during that time had much better luck in exporting the so-called "Swiss Punk” to the 
States and integrating it into the crazy American lifestyle. Now, fifteen years later, these design concepts are 
slowly returning to Switzerland via some young Swiss designers and being accepted in the country where 
they originated. Many of today’s graphic designers, here and overseas, understand only how to imitate the 
current fashion of "New Wave,” but do not understand the function of typography. Typography for them is 
cliché rather than a form of communication. 

Where is the Basel School of Design today? In my eyes, it is at war 
with, and in opposition to, everything that has to do with "Swiss 
Punk,” "New Wave,” or “California Style.” And it is in contention 
with all the design chaos we see happening around us. In my 
typography classes, we search for new heights but are always 
building on a tradition based on a teaching foundation of twenty 
years, not ona style. 

New inspiration and vision are necessary not only in Switzerland 
but everywhere. As an example, Japanese design, among the 
most exciting today, demonstrates refreshing and innovative 
ways of designing, using traditional means in conjunction with 
new electronic tools. And hopefully, professional design schools, 
where one has the time, energy, and freedom to focus on new 
approaches, are sources of a new visual language. 

In my opinion, there exists today only one young designer in 
Switzerland who represents the Swiss design tradition in a new, 


fresh, and unique way: Jean Robert from Zurich. 
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EMIGRE: There seem to be two directions in your work. There is an 
experimental side, where it is often apparent that you are trying out a new medium, 
and then you do entirely different work, like the booklet for the telephone 
company; very rational, clean design. 

Which do you enjoy doing the most? 
RICHARD FEURER (ECLAT): iconthavea prefer 
ence. For each project | try to find the appropriate solution, which inevitably generates different results. 
EMIGRE: But stylistically your work is very diverse, almost schizophrenic. A 
lot of people have difficulty with this. There is no sign of personal development. 
People are suspicious that your style comes from outside, that you copy. 


RICHARD: | don't feel that my work is that diverse. | approach my work in a very personal way, but 


EMIGRE: When did you get involved 
with the Macintosh? 
RICHARD : 1985, 
EMIGRE: What was the attraction? 
RICHARD: My work has always been very 


complex and | thought a computer could be 
helpful. For years | was looking for a suitable 
computer, and every time | thought | found a 
good one, it wouldn't exactly do those things 
I wanted it to do. The Macintosh was the first 
computer | encountered that seemed like the 
perfect tool 
EMIGRE: When did you first see it? 
RICHARD: 1984, Actually, before the 
Macintosh, in 1981, | saw the Lisa at an 
exhibition here in Switzerland, but | didn’t 
have the money then to buy it. Otherwise | 
would have bought it, It definitely had 
possibilities. Then the Macintosh came out in 
1984, and in 1985 | had the money to lease a 
Macintosh Plus 
EMIGRE: Were there any service 
bureaus in Switzerland at that 
time? 
RICHARD: No, this was all before even 
Postscript was out. | only had MacPaint, 
‘MacWrite and an image Writer. 
EMIGRE: What did you use it for? 
RICHARD: At first | used it to produce little 
things like invitations and birthday cards. 1 


was just exploring. | was fascinated by it 
Later | slowly started using it more and more 
in my professional work. 
EMIGRE: So you more or less grew up 
with the Macintosh? 
RICHARD: Yes. And it was such a simple 
machine to use at first, | made a moving 
announcement. | did all the art and color 


separations manually in MacPaint, printed 
them out on the Image Writer, and then made 
stats of them. After that | ran each separation 
through the xerox machine, using three 
different colors. It was great to do all these 
things myself. 


(see below) 
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‘ron brothers, 


letterhead. This is what we do, this is what we are about.” Do yo 


maybe not in the traditional sense. See, to me every project is something new, 
something that has its own character. When | start designing, | start with a sheet of 
white paper, and | have no idea how it will be filled or in what direction the design 
will go. | have no idea where the end is. But that’s nota 
problem. For me the process is very important. The process of 
designing is like an adventure. 
EMIGRE: Do you do a lot of sketches 
beforehand? 
RICHARD: Very few. | start with one point, which can be just an 
idea, or the idea for a structure, a grid, but not in the classical way. For 
instance, here (right) 
| just started with the idea of the circle. 
EMIGRE: Where does that come from? 
RICHARD: | don’t know. | really don’t know. 
EMIGRE: Let's go back one step. First you meet new 


clients. They come to you and say, "We need a 


Richard Feurer. 
Letterhead fora community center 
une 


then talk with them and maybe ask them what they have in 2 
mind? Do you show them your work? Are they already familiar with it? 
RICHARD: It depends. Sometimes clients are familiar with my work, sometimes not. 
EMIGRE: How about this client, the community center? Did you havea 
meeting with them? 

RICHARD: Yes. We talked at great length about their ideas, what they want to do with 
the community center; about lots of things. This gave me some ideas and some materials to 
work with. 

EMIGRE: Did the idea for the circle come out of meeting with 
them? You listened to them and all of a sudden you had a vision of a 
circle? 
RICHARD: No, not at all. When | start designing, | don't really reflect much upon these 
meetings. The meetings provide me with a general background, but | don't need to reflect 


on that too much, not when | start designing. | feel that when you start designing, you 


Sse cite 
1g 


saa 


should be relatively free of rational restrictions. You should be aware of what the client wants and the 
environment of your client, but you should allow yourself some free associating. 
| did some posters for the Workers’ Union. For weeks I had discussions and meetings, and | talked a 


great deal about their history and about what's going on now. When | began EMIGRE: But when they come to you, they 
designing, | encountered a problem. | couldn't start because my mind was filled f*#* lok at your work. They know they'll get a heavy 
dose of personal expression os art. They know what 
they're getting themselves into, don't they? 
, 3 i RICHARD: In the last years this has slightly changed. There 
let go of everything around me and start with one simple element. In order to COME ae more and more people who want to question conventions, They 
to that point, | try to distract myself, | look around quite a bit. | look at things | like, *"° “#ndering around in other Boxes, s0 to speak. They ave searching 
for themselves or new ways to live. So they are willing to explore and 


try new things. But then sometimes it happens that they get shocked. 


with too much information. Somehow, each time, there comes a point when | need to 


such as pictures in books and magazines. 
When they look at my portfolio, they are looking from the outside in, 


EMIGRE: Things that have nothing to do with the they are removed from the designs, because they are not for their 


‘own company. When | do the work for them, they are confronted with 


assignment? 
themselves, and maybe shocked. And often they tell me that it’s 
RICHARD: Right. Just interesting things that are around me. Then | start with great work, but that it’s not for them. 
5 . : = : EMIORE: Is there a particular formula that 
one element, think about it, do some manipulations, scribble around it. After this, | Pontdestaa bY 7 


begin to look for other elements, other ideas, and finally the idea for the whole RICHARD: When Istarted deslaying, I (hought that inex 
what ! was doing, but | couldn't verbalize it, simply because I never 


syntax. So | build step by step. It grows. For me the design approached design quite rationally. i's easier when | look back; | can 
explain it better. | can formulate it now. | think it’s better to look 


process is a constant flipping between intuition and reflection. sackward and think about the things you've done and formulate, 
than to invent formulas and apply them to the things you will be 
doing in the future, 
EMIGRE: You mean that you never start out 
with a formula? 
EMIGRE: So obviously, with the booklet for RICHARD: Right 
EMIGRE: So it just develops. But where does it 
all come from? Where do all these ideas come from? 
reflection than intuition involved? RICHARD: | think it has to do with me trying to find some 
kind of orientation in this world. Graphic design has given me an 
RICHARD: Yes, here the fact that it had to function in & opportunity to do this. Weve living ina very chaotic world. Religion, 
social behavior, borders, they're all breaking down. There are no 
rules anymore and | have to figure out for myself what my ethics are, 


Sometimes the problem is that there is too much reflection, 


sometimes too much intuition. 


the telephone company, there was a lot more 


particular way inevitably influenced the entire design. It came 


out of a much more rational approach. But that doesn't mean what my religion is. | have to find for myself a way to make this world 
alittle less strange, 


jut if the world is so chaotic to you, 


that my more intuitive designs are irrational. For instance, when EMICR: 
why not make it simple, why not clean it up? This is 
what Jan Tschichold and Emil Ruder did. 
should see it with the letter written on it. | always think about RICHARD: But that had nothing to do with cleaning up. 
People such as Ruder had a vision; they invented a certain clean and 
how it is used. It doesn’t look like it, but there is some type of a grid behind ational approach to which they wanted the entire world to adapt 


| design a letterhead like the one for the community center, you 


Promotional poster for axel VHS 
‘adioapes * F et tpy i a There ar i 
"S it all. It might look chaotic, but there is a certain structure behind it all. “v#!"hmk edey you can't say hat There are so many points of 
view and none of them will be exactly “right.” 
EMIGRE: It's clear to you, but do you expect the people who EMIGRE: What's wrong with cleaning things 
r ‘ 5 ‘ up? What's wrong with straightforward messages? 
use this to experience that? Are you not afraid that people might RICHARD: But Emil Ruder was not cleaning up, he was 


a : reducing, and in the pr ith intui 

experience this as chaos? feducing, and in the process he lost touch with intuition and 

spontaneity, which are very valuable human characteristics. When 

RICHARD: | don't care about that. Well, maybe it’s a bit dangerous to say _people look at my work and feel itis chaotic, itis because they want 
to understand and rationalize everything they see ina 


that, because | do care. It’s more that | believe that people are aware of these Girstlinenctactheys 
underlying structures. It’s like when you observe human beings. | can’t see your ELS me at aan ae fhatipeople, want 
0 understand. 


RICHARD: On the one hand, yes. But as | said before, with 


structure, but within you somehow is a structure, a way of thinking, a way of living. 
this kind of one-dimensional thinking, if we focus on 


And | don’t need to analyze you in order to understand or like you. Because 
everything you do or say speaks for itself and somehow shows me a structure. But it's not something that 
you can easily define. There are different levels of how people or objects can speak to you. And | think that’s 
true for design too. | don't want you to consciously see, define and understand the structures behind these 
designs. 
EMIGRE: What did the client say about the letterhead? 
RICHARD: They are really happy with it. 
EMIGRE: But what did they say exactly? Sometimes clients will make remarks, 
unexpected comments, about the things you design. 
RICHARD: | often get remarks that my work is not really design, that it’s art. 
EMIGRE: People are bothered by that? é 
RICHARD: Yes. Because for most people society consists of boxes. You have the work box, the leisure 
time box - society has built a little box for everything. And there is no merging. | think that when | do a 
design like this letterhead -- and it’s true for most of my work -- | tend to mix these boxes. And 


some people are really confused by that. 


don’t immediately understand something, that doesn’t mean it's chaotic. 


problem-solving only, we'll miss out on other valuable emotional dimensions. If people » 
EMIGRE: But we have artists to deal with the things you talk 


about. Artists have the abilities to visualize all those different 


emotional dimensions that we have inside of ourselves. We're 


talking about a letterhead, why would you want to be so expressive 
ona letterhead? | 
RICHARD: This brings me back to those boxes we talked about earlier. It has to 
do with the art and design boxes, where design always has to be functional and 
subservient to the message, all this black and white thinking. | try to bring this | 
separation, these differences together. Why not have art in everyday life, surrounding 
us, instead of saying, "Here is the museum, here | get my culture?” event oe 


EMIGRE: Then why isn't the telephone booklet done a bit more 


experimentally? 

RICHARD: It's a simple answer. It's not because | think that the telephone book is a strictly functional 
object. | wish | could do something a bit more crazy with it. It's just that each project 
has very specific parameters. 

EMIGRE: Do you feel that living in Switzerland has inhibited 
your development as a graphic designer? 

RICHARD: | grew up in Zurich, a Protestant city. | went to school during the 
beginnings of Swiss design, with all its rational thinking, and all the connections to the 
Bauhaus, etc. | grew up with this. But | was always in opposition to what | felt was 
presented as the absolute truth. However, | did realize that structure was very 
important. And although my work looks like the complete opposite, | feel it was made 
possible by the experience of my Swiss background and education. My work is perhaps 

the result of a strong and rational design tradition, combined with the realization that t 


the present has different values and attitudes that need to be addressed. 
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H A N S ame R U D (0) L F L U T Z 3 | don’t know if you were aware of it, but 


Zurich in the early eighties went through some very rough political times. There were a lot of youth riots. It 
had a lot to do with the arts and music scene in Zurich. The late seventies, with punk and new wave, was 
quite shocking for Switzerland. It was something entirely new and difficult to deal with for this primarily 


As an important part of my Calvinist country. See, Zurich is a very corporate city, every square meter is mercantile. Every 
teaching in Lucerne, we do 
student editions. As 
assignments, |have the students times there was never any room for bands to practice. There were no cellars or buildings where 
put together printed 
Publications, they havetodo you didn’t have to pay outrageous rents. There were no outlets, no places for concerts. There 
everything themselves, from 
choosing the topic, to verbal 
Soretulation, te visual they had to build a highway. During that same week we also had to vote (we vote about everything 
formulation, They do the 
writing, photography, design, here in Zurich), about a 40 million dollar opera house. This generated a tremendous reaction from 
typesetting, halftones, 
bookbinding, everything. We 


square meter is used and heavily exploited financially. So during these punk and new wave 


used to be one youth center in Zurich that was subsidized by the city but it was closed because 


young people in Zurich, a real explosion of energy. There had always been a sort of 


make our own negatives and nderground music and art scene, but now it was centering around this unrest. This created a 


plates, and | print them on a 
small A3 size offset press in lot of new music; there were fanzines, there were people like Peter Bader doing fantastic _,tans-tudelf tut. 


Two spreads from Typ. 


quantities of 200 copies, so that A anes é 
everyone in school can get one, POSters. He was very important for depicting it all, through his posters. 
Doing this gives the students 2 He Was also involved in a lot of work for RecRec (Recommended Records), a 
clear idea of where graphic 


design fits in. After graduating, local record label. 
when they start working for an * With xi 
Isenicynt easestiey will know The Bewegung (the Movement), which was the name for all the IRR ATION. 


the place of design and what 
‘comes before and what comes 
after. This will also give squatted and eventually took over an old factory they called the Rote 
designers a greater aes a : 
understanding of other Fabrik (Red Factory) and turned it into what is now Zurich’s prime cultural 
disciplines such as writing ete. 
Often designers don’t even 


young people who got actively involved in this cultural uprising, 


center. They even published their own newspaper, the Fabrik Zeitung. 


understand the message that EMIGRE: What happened to the Bewegung? 
they have to communicate. oe Sy 
Fditors sen complain ty are HANS-RUEDI: Capitalists have the ability to use the energies 


misunderstood by designers who 
make completely different 
statements on a visual level. themselves, how to integrate it. They are very clever. For instance, now, 


coming out of the opposition. They know how to use this energy for 


when the tourists come to town, they'll go to the Rote Fabrik. It's become a tourist 
attraction. The Bewegung has now disintegrated more or less, which was inevitable. 

But those times will have a 
lasting effect on cultural life 

in Zurich. What | liked the 


most about all of this was that 


the Bewegung took command of everything. It created a new opposition covering 
the visual arts, writing, graphic design, theater, videos, etc. And it all came out of 
the frustration that young people had about their own culture. They felt there was 
not enough support for cultural events. In Germany, for instance, the government 
subsidizes places where young people can make their own culture. In Switzerland, 


they didn’t do this until recently. 


EMIGRE: Even though Switzerland is a rather wealthy 
country. 

HANS-RUEDI: Yes, but that’s the mercantile nature of Switzerland. It would 
not be immediately profitable financially or economically to subsidize young 
people's culture. That's also why there are no art schools in the German-speaking 
part of Switzerland. There are design schools, but these are for people who want to 


study specific professions, such as interior decoration, graphic design, textile 


design, or photography. But no fine art; if you want to study fine art, they'll tell 


you to go to Germany. Eventually, the Swiss will change their ideas about this, because 


Hans-Rudolf Lutz showing a book designed by Andres Stutzer 
whois one of his students in Lucerne, 


the Germans have started to complain about wealthy Switzerland sending their Andrea is one of my students in Lucerne, she did a 


young artists across the border to get an education. book about a demonstration at a nuclear power plant. 
Asa starting point, she used a transcription of a 
EMIGRE: Have the tumultuous times in Zurich had any lasting _ *peech by someone during the demonstration. The 
speech was printed in a newspaper the other day. To 
this, she added three levels of information: first the 
photographs, which she shot during the 
demonstration; second the signs, which she designed; 
and third, the statements and commentaries, which 
she added in smaller type. In this new context the 
message, the newspaper article, is intensified and 
8 becomes very strong. This publication was one of 
many statements that made it finally impossible to 
build this nuclear power plant. 


rhe recurring story I hear from young 
designers is that there are so many influences from 
outside, so many opposing ideas about type and 
effect on graphic design? You mentioned graphic designers such __ legibility and approach that there is a tendency to 
dismiss it all. Instead, they try to find their own 


as Peter Bader, who built his reputation on these events. personal ways of dealing with graphic design, almost 


HANS-RUEDI: Yes, | think that people like Peter Bader, Polly Bertram, Daniel >Y 2t J20king at other design. Is this part of your 
eee ee teaching philosophy? 
Volkart and Roli Fischbacher have progressed in a new and vibrant direction that will HANS-RUEDI: Well, | don’t try to teach them a philosophy 
of design, because that’s senseless. That's always been senseless. But 


have a significant influence on design in Switzerland. And this is not traditional jourre right, irs difficult time for students as well. It was easier for 


Swiss design anymore. This has nothing to do with Basel, or Emil _% Fuser for instance, had a philosophy of design, he said what was 
goad or bad. And what he said was backed up by groups of 


the music of the Unknownmix. — Ruder, or Wolfgang Weingart. It has more to do with the Bewegung. designers who would say this is good type and this is bad type. It was 
What is your involvement with 


them? and with the things that happened here politically in the early 
HANS-RUEDI: | am responsible for all the 


EMIGR 


just finished listening to 


all very clear-cut. It was also something you could oppose. If you 
didn’t agree with it, you could go to him and say, “I don't accept 
* > (3 . @ oa makit Isic it ry difficult 
eighties. People in Zurich don’t realize this, but very important things _ 'N®” I" made making decisions easier. Today, it's very difficult 
because you can do everything. The teacher won't tell you that you 
and light shows during the performance. as started here. ECLAT and Frame by Frame are examples. They are can't do this or that because itis wrong, 


well as the 45 minute live video for eyes and : , EMIGRE: There are a lot of people who still 
ears (see page?) that we recently completed, | already a commercial outgrowth -- and | don’t mean this negatively 


do this as a member of the group, with the 


visuals, the record covers, posters, the slide 


feel that we do need design heroes, people on 


-- but they are a commercial exponent of the early eighties unrest. Pedestals, whom we can look up to, who can lead the 
same tights and duties as the musicians 


way. 
EMIGRE: You also write, The yesults are very creative; they're trying out new things, and some HANS-RUEDI: Yes, of course. Because that’s the easy way 
produce and publish your own to.go, although it’s a question of power too, you know. 
books, some of which have become of this is now trickling into the mainstream. EMIGRE: If you don't have a teaching 
big hits within the design EMIGRE: Is it still Swiss design? philosophy, what is your approach? 
community in Switzerland and eee HANS-RUEDI: Well see, I teach typography, and 
Germany. Your book Typo is in its, HANS-RUEDI: Well, it all depends on what you consider Swiss typography isa bit special. First ofall, no one comes to school to 


second printing? 
HANS-RUEDE Yes, it's doing very design. Traditional Swiss design was not uniquely Swiss to begin 


wel ; F : P very difficu i herefore, on 
es with. This very clean, one typeface, grid-based school of design of “77 “ficult te motivate people to study typography. Therefore, one 
EMIGRE: How do you important aspect of my teaching is to motivate. And especially in the 


distribute the books that you the late fifties happened elsewhere too; in Germany and Holland, for beginning, this motivation part has to be very open. It's very difficult 
publish? 


HANS-RUEDI: One half by mail example. 
order. | have a mailing list and send out 
brochures that list all the books. The other half 


study typography. People come to design schools because they want 
to make videos, or do posters, or three-dimensional things. So it's 


to teach typography in this way, because in a sense it is so precise. 
But eventually, during their education, these students will become 
EMIGRE: Do you consider the work of these _™&*i"testedin\ypoarphy. ater! become more patel. ty 
aa to question things more. | ask why is this like this, what does that 
is old in bookstores. young designers in Zurich to be significant? mean. Then it becomes more complicated. The danger of this open 


. : f approach, and you can see this with a fot of teachers in Switzerland, 
HANS=RUEDI: Yes, although the Swiss people will be the last to recognize that, shat they don’t have an opinion anymore. They'll always say to the 


fact. They still don't recognize or acknowledge the significance of the work of shudents; Wepnust on cn, its very nice what you sre doing, 
‘Another thing that | try to teach is that you have to look at 
designers such as Wolfgang Weingart, for instance. typography within a context; typography cannot exist in a vacuum. | 


< 5 try to make students realize that typography is only one part of a 
EMIGRE: What is it that makes these young designers’ WOrK sy.ciioxgey system. | don't like specialization. This is what | dislike 
so significant? about the whole graphic design scene, especially in Switzerland; 

designers are always waiting until they get a command to do 

HANS-RUEDI: One thing that sets them apart from traditional Swiss design is something. Very few people like you will say “| want to create a 

magazine” and then do it. | admire designers who do this. In 


that they don’t use a set of rules to design by. For them design is an organic process. — switzeriand, there are no design magazines like Emigre. Every 


aris =. + ‘ igner ini th love mpl. 

They work within a system, but it allows them to do anything. There is a very strong _“*lsnerhas an opinion and they al lve to complain, but nobody 
will say “Let's do something about it.” And there are so many ways to 

and precise concept, but it leaves them room to open up. And that’s the power and get your ideas and opinions out into the world. 

EMIGRE: One thing we hope to do with 


strength of a lot of Swiss design. If you can marry this structured thinking and the emigre is to encourage and show people that it's 


openness in creative thinking, it's the perfect combination. And | think that’s what IT OCA OY EEEOC ULE 
resources, which of course is made possible by the 
Polly and Daniel are doing. Personally, | think that they are doing some of the most Macintosh. 


HANS-RUEDI: Yes, this is what | like about the Macintosh, 


important work in Switzerland at the moment. | like the work of ECLAT too, but | like there are other ways to publish magazines or books, but the 


the roughness of Polly’s work more. Polly and Daniel’s work has the appearance of Mcintosh has made it alot easier. It brings all specializations back 

together. This is very important, because if we stay in this position, 
being very open, or light perhaps, but it has a lot of hooks in it that you can grab where graphic designers are always the last people involved in the 
process of producing printed matter, we'll lose touch with making 


onto, which will hold your attention. important decisions conceming visual communication. A lot of 


EMIGRE: Have these times affected you? important decisions about visual matters are now made by people 
eee if who are not designers, people who are not visually educated. Usually 

HANS-RUEDI: Yes. It has made teaching very interesting, although these are when anassignment comes toa designer, the important decisions 

have already been made. All that's left for the designer to do is to 


both exciting and difficult times in terms of teaching. We're dealing with a new Aianeetnnascio pltonstpolish 


hee ; 7 ial design? 
situation now. The students are very emancipated; they don't look at you as a EEN SGT 

HANS-RUEDI: Not too much. | do some occasional design 

teacher, like we did at Ruder. To us, Ruder was a kind of God. This has changed. You work for outside clients. some posters, some books, but only if can 
work closely with the authors. I'm mostly interested in producing 

books by myself. Especially visual books about visual 

that is that on the one hand you must have a profile, you must be a practiced CRBC Bae Me Roeser S in coMMOLITEROn 

are made by verbally thinking people, writers, people who are into 

designer doing your own things, and you must show your work to your students, __ linguistics. They are doing the research for us, but it’s always after 
the fact. This is probably the most important thing the graphic 


cannot be a God anymore. You have to be schizophrenic in a way. What | mean by 


otherwise you will not be accepted by them. This is the egocentric side of the teacher enenecereieeiochinge 
job: to work and do your own thing. On the other hand, in school, you have to be 
able to help the students realize and develop their own individual ideas and skills. To do this, you must be 

able to listen and understand persons other than yourself. This is very difficult to combine with your 


egocentric side. 


». EMIGRE: What made you come to Zurich? 
PETER BADER 


wanted to go to Zurich, to art school. | started school around 1978. And during the first two or three years | 


I had a job as a draftsman. | drew houses. But | decided | 


just did what the teachers told me to do and it was not a very interesting time. The last two years in school 


EMIGRE: Did you do any were much more interesting. This was in 1980-81, during the time of the youth unrest and the 
apprentice work during your 


Mancation?, heyday of the Bewegung (Movement). We had demonstrations and fights in the streets. 


PETER: Yes. After your third year in It was a creat 
school you have to go and work for three 
months as an apprentice foranagency.! _ time to be in school. 
ended up working with an agency in Zurich 


The Bewegung had its 


called Gisler € Gisler. | was curious to see what 

these big businesses, these big graphic design headquarters just 200 
companies, were all about. So | did that for 

three months and it was really funny. Because meters from the 
this was during the beginning of the yout! 


Unrest. The fist big demonstration that took School. It was called 


place was centered around the opera. the Autonome Youth 
building, The city had planned to build a 
super-expensive opera building and it got Center. 

young people very angry because they 


EMIGRE: Peter Bader (\e[t), Richard Feurer (2igh!) 


weren't getting any money for their cultural atthe Ela studios Zunch 


caer Us pelt icuiny deponstayon was I thought the Rote Fabrik (Red Factory) was its center. 


more or less the start of the cultural : 
revolution, which lasted around two years. | PETER: The Rote Fabrik was more established than the AYC. The AYC was really just a 


| ence oe ae. room, it was an autonomous space, which meant it was closed to policemen most of the 
designing the posters persuading people te time. Then of course there were problems. More and more people just came to hang out, and 
vote in favor of the opera building. 
later on there were a lot of problems with drugs. But it was a great idea to have this space. 
There was a real need for such spaces in Zurich. During the early eighties young people took control, and 
finally some alternative cultural spaces were created. The Rote Fabrik was squatted and provided a 
provisional place for alternative culture. The AYC, too, was squatted and in 1982 we had a cinema that was 
used for many alternative events. The cinema had formerly been a porno theater. The owner of this cinema 
rented it out to us for very little money; it was a kind of sponsorship. There was a lot of experimental movies 
shown and RecRec (an independent record label in Zurich) and other people organized concerts there. Since | lived 
with some of the people who were involved in the Bewegung, | ended up producing many of the 
announcements and posters for all these spaces. 
EMIGRE: How long were you in school? 
PETER: | was actually there for five years. | finished and got a diploma. School offered a great 
working place. | made some of my posters for the events of this period in school. 
EMIGRE: They accepted them as school projects? 
PETER: Yes, more or less. 


Emigre: Was it a valuable experience to be in school? 


PETER: | never experienced it as school, it was more like a working place, especially during the last 
two years. We got very open assignments that you worked on for a period of time without much supervision, 
and on the final day when the project was due, there was a critique. 

EMIGRE: It's not like Basel then? 
PETER: Well, | don’t know exactly what they do in Basel. 
EMIGRE: They teach students how to structure type, how to be typographers. 
They do a lot of tedious exercises and experiments with type composition, line 
spacing, letterspacing, things like that. 

PETER: We did that during the first two years. However, after those two years, | didn’t know exactly 
what it was that | had learned. Anyway, for me it was necessary to be in Zurich. See, | grew up in the 
country. Going to art school was not half as important as being in Zurich. When you grow up in the country 
and you move to the big city to go to art school, it's almost embarrassing to say this, but it made me feel 
very proud. 

EMIGRE: Are you aware of the tradition of graphic design in Switzerland? 
PETER: | have to say that | don’t know much about the tradition in graphic design in general. You 


see, | don’t see exhibitions much, and | don’t have many graphic design books and annuals. That was never 


very important for me. | 

EMIGRE: Didn't you learn about the work of Emil Ruder or 

Armin Hofmann or Miller-Brockmann when you were in school? 
PETER: No, not really. During the early eighties, when | was in school, 


everything was affected by this youth unrest, including 
EMIGRE: Is there a budget for these posters? 


education. We had sort of a miniature revolution in our PETER: Not really, | have to produce these as inexpensively 
‘as possible. In order to keep cost down, | also do all the lithography 
school. Actually, the educational system of the school WaS and shoot all he film. | have acess o a darkroom that also share 
with a few other people. 
EMIGRE: You provide the printer with the 


changed due to these happenings. | remember one new 


this vicious argument with the entire class, or at least most 


teacher they hired. He was quite famous, although | forgot negatives? | 
PETER: Positives, Printers in Switzerland use positive film | 
his name... RICHARD FEURER: Gottschalk. fontonhe. | 
/ PETER: Yes, right, Gottschalk. There was a big fight EMIORE: De. you go:te) the printer when they | 
Neha : print your work? 
a A because everybody wanted Weingart to come to teach in PETER: No, I just hand them the artwork and | don't see the 
results until they're printed, | never make colorkeys or any of that 
fi 31 Ks K Zurich. Gottschalk was in school for two months and he had. suf, always a surprise. when they come back from te printer, s 
nr s the first time | see them in color. 


— 


EMIGRE: Do you have a particular result in 


of it. This was the class that Polly Bertram and Daniel Volkart mind? 
: i , PETER: Sometimes. But it always comes out looking 
were in. They openly proclaimed they didn't want him as a gisfecent from what | expected, Sometimes | love it, sometimes hate 


teacher. The students put up an ultimatum: either he left or s\n! think doesn’t matter as much as what the consumer 


thinks. 
they would walk out. So the students got rid of him. This was EMIGRE: What are the reactions from the 
A ‘ p client, the Rote Fabrik? 
very much in accordance with the time. After this, there was PETER! Gd of the time they likemy work They always 


continued discussion about the educational system and the ‘2™* back to me, so! guess they lke it However, you strouldn tle 
upon this as a regular designer/client relationship. This is my scene, 


function of the teachers in general. Sol can't say exactly _ the Rote Fabrik, the Bewegung, all these people and happenings, and 
my work is just a visual extension of it all. 
what | learned in school, but it was a very exciting time EMIGRE: Your posters, consciously or not, 
denounce some of the accepted norms of typographic 
communication. This makes it difficult for me to 
time doing posters for RecRec. They told me | could work for imagine your working methods. Is there a method? 
PETER: | work quite erratically. | use a lot of existing 
them for half a year. So | liked being in school because | imagery that find in magazines, which tend to shuffle around on 


the page until it looks right. But it's hard to say exactly how it works. 


politically. During my last two years, | spent most of my 


could do what | wanted, and it offered a place to doit. 
1 don’t approach it too intellectually. It’s not exactly like school. In 


Nobody said it was wrong or right, instead they said just school they like you to first think about projects and sometimes make 
¥ you write down a concept. There's nothing wrong with that, you 
do it. learrra lot this way, but after two, three years, | had enough of this 
thinking, this rationalizing. Sometimes | think it’s necessary to work 
more with the heart than with the head. And when you start 


EMIGRE: Did you ever think about what 


you would do after school? Did you go to rationalizing, you tend to forget about the heart. 
Ko r ; EMIGRE: In some of your most recent posters, 
school thinking you'd become a graphic it's almost as if you are trying to organize your 
designer? material more. For the first time, I see justified type 
and flushed-left type. Are you mellowing out? 
PETER: | always liked working with pictures, | liked PETER: | must agree that it's a bit harder these days to be 
Rider, as angry or as excited as | was in the early eighties. Things have 


Poste for the Rote Fabri - ‘ E 
‘rgouneng ees drawing comics. It was my hobby. But | wasn’t thinking about my career. | settled down quite a bit. & lot of the people of the Bewegung now 
: have families, kids, new concerns. | think these r ster 

never thought about having my own agency or office. ave families, kids, new concems. | think these recent posters do 
reflect a different attitude. Or maybe | did learn something in school, 


EMIGRE: How did you actually get involved in doing the and it's only now coming to the surface. 
5 EMIGRE: It's not exactly traditional Swiss 
flyers and posters for all these events? design yet. It’s more like Armin Hofmann on drugs. 


RICHARD: That should be the title for this issue! 


PETER: | was living with the people who organized some of the aaa nie Ravin veined? 


demonstrations and concerts. There were a lot of meetings and | was right in the EMIGRE: Are you kidding? 

‘ . PETER: No! Is he that chemist from Basel? 
middle of it all. When they needed flyers, | ended up doing them. RICHARD: I's an interesting point. n Switzerland people 
EMIGRE: You just did them for free? don't know Hofmann very well. It's the same with Milller-Brockmann 

Se ‘ or Ruder. 

PETER: Oh yes, sure. | did a lot of work for free. PETER: | told you | don’t know much about design history. 
re) EMICRE: That's why you're such an original 

EMIGRE: Still? designer. You're free of preconceptions. 


PETER: Yes, sometimes. PETER: | wouldn't know. 


EMIGRE: So how do you make a living? 


PETER: | have a really inexpensive apartment that I'm sharing with friends. I'm in a lucky position. In 
general, | don’t need much money to live on. | can get by on very little. | live in a 300 Francs-a-month flat, 
and | have a studio that | share with some other people. There are five of us, and the place is twice as big as 


this kitchen. But we're never all there at the same time, so it’s working out fine. 


What do you think about the book? 


EMIGRE: I saw the book about poster art in Zurich (Right). 
PETER: | don’t care much about it. The book was a catalog for an exhibition at 


the Museum fiir Gestaltung here in Zurich. | read some of the text but | can only 


ee br EMIGRE: What do you think about the design of the book? 
dam 
Ste Roe ab 


co 
“Anschlige. Pokatsp 
Museum far 


understand every other word, it’s all so academic. 
i 
PETER: Sometimes | like this "high" design, this really clean design. But 
| with this book in particular, | think it doesn’t work. The book design 
was much too clean for its topic. But it’s not just the book, | 
questioned the idea for the entire exhibition. They pasted all our 
posters on the walls as if the exhibit was on the street. But then they 
put large sheets of glass in front of them, in this clean museum. On 
priciple, | had objections to this idea. The best place to exhibit this 
type of work is on the street. That's my opinion. To isolate these 
posters and put them in a clean room is not right. 
EMIGRE: Weren't you at least proud to be 
exhibited in the Museum? 
PETER: No. Because it was not necessary. 
EMIGRE: But you have reached a point where your 
work is deemed significant. Don't you feel that's a 
great reward? 
PETER: No, | don't care about that. 
EMIGRE: Why not? 

PETER: Because that’s not what the posters are about. They 
don't represent me or significance, or things like that. They are 
produced to announce events. They are just somebody's pieces of 
expression. Look at my posters. | never even put my name on them. 
When people like them, that’s great, it makes me happy. If they see 
things in them, things | wasn't aware of, or didn’t intend, that's 


fantastic. The best compliment | can get is when somebody rips my 


EMIGRE: Do you do any sketches for posters from the wall and takes them home. 
your clients? q 5 4 m 
PETER: No, not really, | have free rein Im not EMIGRE: Do you have something against museums in particular? 


restricted by anything except lack of money. 

These are really low budget projects. | design 

them as 'mdoing the mechanicals. have a problem with being so obsessed with the past. History is behind us. Of course there is 
EMIGRE: Do you like the TonModern : ‘ f x 

ee ee nothing wrong with knowing history, you have to be aware of your past. But not because if 

PETER: You know, | never ask myself these 


PETER: | think you have to live now and maybe concer yourself with the future. | 


you know the past, you'll be better prepared for the future. This is what my teachers wanted 
questions. But whenever | see this poster, | 


think it is one of the better ones t've done. | me to believe. And this is absolute nonsense. We will allways make the same mistakes. 
can't explain why. | like the idea that you s Beeish : pees 
art linmvedistely tes the Hosanna the EMIGRE: Do you have a problem with being included in this issue? 


image is a bit cryptic. You first see the leg and 
the dog, which are both very ambiguous, 


images, People can interpret this the way they PETER: How many copies do you print? 
want to and they inevitably will 


In a sense, Emigre functions a bit as a museum too. 


EMIGRE: Four or five thousand. 
PETER: That's not so much. | have a greater affinity with small operations like yourself, as opposed to 
the Establishment. 
EMIGRE: We're not the Establishment yet, but who knows? We're hoping. 
PETER: Yes it can happen. Actually, I have an Establishment job now too. | teach at the 
Kunstgewerbeschule here in Zurich. | teach typography. They asked me if | wanted to do this for two 
months. It's only six students, and we're in the middle of a project, we're doing a poster. 
EMIGRE: Do you enjoy it? 

PETER: I'm having a few problems. Getting up early for class is especially tough; eight o'clock in the 

morning. And then we have to do a lot of talking about the project. It gets a bit stressful to talk about 


design for four hours straight. 


ROTE FABRIK, ZURICH 


EMIGRE: Who are your clients? 
P (0) LL Y B E R T R A M $ For the last six years we have been involved in the 
design of posters and programs for the Theater Am Neurmarkt. But we recently stopped doing them because 
the theater got a new director who changed everything, including hiring a new designer. 
EMIGRE: He didn't like your work? 
POLLY: She didn’t like it at all. 


(Looking at posters shown on the right) 


EMIGRE: Are these designed according to a grid? 


POLLY: No, it's more that they are designed 
a 
according to a very strict concept. The grid is in 


our head. There’s a very basic idea or structure behind it, but they're not created on 
a grid in a traditional, technical sense. 
EMIGRE: You don't use a Macintosh, do you? 


| POLLY: No. They're all done conventionally. 
EMIGRE: They are very large! 
POLLY: It's called the “Welt” (World) format. It's a standard size poster. There are 
standard size poster boards all over Switzerland that they post them onto. 


EMIGRE: How big are the mechanicals? 
D A N I E L Vv (0) L K A R T @ About one eighth of the 
actual size. 
EMIGRE: Are they sheet-offset printed? 
DANIEL: No, they're silkscreened. 
EMIGRE: Do you work on these posters together? 
DANIEL: Yes. The two of us, and often in cooperation with the photographer Jul 
Keyser. 
EMIGRE: How do you work together? Do you sit next to each other 
behind the drawing table? 
POLLY: Yes, we do. 
EMIGRE: You move stuff around on the paper together? Don't you 
end up fighting a lot? 
POLLY: No, we work together, we're very supportive. 
DANIEL: It's like playing tennis. 
EMIGRE: How come I haven't come across any of these posters in 
Zurich? Or in design annuals or Graphis? 
DANIEL: We never submitted work to competitions unless we were invited to submit 


specific pieces. But all these posters, actually, are in the permanent collection of the 


Museum fir Gestaltung here in Zurich. 


EMIGRE: How do you explain these complex concepts to your clients? _,,alvttan, 
pester series announeing 


POLLY: We sometimes have very intelligent clients. theater Artec 
DANIEL: Yes, we get very good and intellectual input. There is a lot of stimulating dialogue with the client. 
EMIGRE: What's this building (building at the top left of the Posters)? 
POLLY: That's a building that was recently changed into a bank, 
EMIGRE: Why is it on the poster? 
DANIEL: It's only a facade, with large construction cranes in front of it. It’s very Zurich-like. There is a lot of 
building going on in Zurich, continuously, We wanted to make a statement about Zurich. 
EMIGRE: How about the waving man and woman? 
DANIEL: Both figures represent the spectators, a he anda she theater spectator. 
EMIGRE: Do people ever complain about the typography being difficult to read? 
POLLY: Yes, all the time. But if you want to read it you can. At first it doesn’t look as if you could. 


EMIGRE: Was that a problem for the new director? 


DANIEL: Yes, we think so. There was quite a bit of disagreement about aesthetic principles. 
EMIGRE: How long do you spend on each poster? 
DANIEL: It varies. On the average | would say one and a half weeks for each person. 
POLLY: These already have a concept behind them, which makes the production go a bit faster. 
EMIGRE: They are very additive. Especially the six poster series that builds onto 
itself. Maybe it's good that you got fired. These posters would 
have been illegible in the end. 
POLLY: We knew it was going to be a six poster series. 

EMIGRE: I'm trying to imagine how you created this layering. 
POLLY: A lot of people say that it looks as if they were produced on the computer. 
But it's all done with films and photocopy. 

EMIGRE: You have a reprocamera in your studio? 

DANIEL: Yes, that’s absolutely necessary. 

(We're looking at more posters) 

POLLY: These posters must be a horror to Weingart. 

EMIGRE: Why do you think that? 

POLLY: Because they're not exactly easy to read. The typography is a bit hard to 
decipher. However, he would not be the only one complaining about this. 
EMIGRE: Some of his work requires a bit of extra attention, a bit 
of work to decipher. 

POLLY: Yes, some of his work was quite experimental, but out of it he invented a 
dogma, which | don’t like. 

\ DANIEL: The other problem we have with his work is that it has become part of Swiss 
design culture in a perverted way by lending itself to commercial simplification. 
We are fighting against that. 

EMIGRE: Why? 

POLLY: Because everything visual around us is influenced by this so-called 
traditional Swiss design. 

EMIGRE: But Weingart was already trying to move away from 
that. 

DANIEL: | know that he thinks so, but to us it’s still very Swiss. His intentions are best 
realized in his personal work. 

EMIGRE: Is there anything Swiss about your work? 

POLLY: Our work is very precise. That makes it Swiss. But it wants to open up ways to 
go further. 

EMIGRE: At the risk of looking chaotic. 

DANIEL: Oh!? 


EMIGRE: This is not meant negatively. I like the complexity, or chaos as some people 
would call it. You don't agree it's kind of chaotic? 
POLLY: No, there’s a certain kind of structure, but it’s a very complicated structure. 

EMIGRE: But if my aunt looked at these posters, she would be very confused. 
POLLY: Yes, but if she really looked at the mess we live in, she would be confused, too. But she does not, 
because she sees only those things she is familiar with. 

EMIGRE: Some people think it is the designer's role to bring order into this chaotic 
world. You seem to add to the chaos. 

POLLY: These posters have a very strict order. There is the order of multiplication, of color, an accented 
two-dimensional order, an order of time, and many other orders. 

EMIGRE: You don't think it's a bit too sophisticated? You're not worried that your 
audience might not pick up on this complex sense of order? 


POLLY: Yes, but this order is very similar to the world we live in. You look at the world around you, and it 
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HELVETICA VOLLFETT 


Ivetica 


Es war einmal eine Zeit, da schien alles klar 

There was a time when everything was 
fur die GestalterInnen. Die Aufgabe des 

crystal clear for designers. Visual expres- 
Bildsprachlichen und der Typografie war 

sion and typography didn’t have to be ques- 
fraglos: Sie sollten zu einem méglichst sté- 

tioned - after all, they were simply vehicles 
rungsfreien Transport der Information ver- 

for conveying information in the least offen- 
helfen. 

sive way. 


Wie einst die Logikerinnen und Mathemati-. 

As the great logical thinkers and mathema- 
kerlnnen als Avant-GardistInnen des Verba- 

ticians were once the trailblazers of verbal 
len eilten nun die Gestalterinnen und Typo- 

facts and figures, so the designers and 
grafinnen als VertreterInnen des Visuellen 

typographers - as ambassadors of the 
dem strahlenden Leitstern einer ideologie- 

visual expression - hastened after that 
freien Sprache nach. «Wille zur Ordnung, 


zur Klarheit, Wille zum Wesentlichen vorzu- 
dringen, zur Verdichtung, Wille zur Objekti- 
vitat, anstelle der Subjektivitat, Wille zur ar- 
chitektonischen Beherrschung der Flache 
und des Raumes», das war, in den Worten 
Josef Milller-Brockmanns, eines ihren fuh- 
renden Vertreters, das unangefochtene Pro- 


gramm 


gleaming guiding star of an ideology-free 
Entstanden in dem kleinen, ordentlichen 

language. In the words of Josef Milller- 
und sauberen Land Schweiz, setzte diese 

Brockmann (one of their leading expo- 
sachlich-funktionale Auffassung der Ge- 

nents) the uncontested objective was «the 
staltung zum Siegeszug an. Im machtig- 

search for order and clarity; the desire to 
grossen, weniger ordentlichen und etwas 

penetrate the essential; to condense; the 
dreckigeren Land der USA wurde Swiss 

wish for objectivity in the place of subjec- 
Design gar zum offiziellen Corporate De- 

tivity, and the effort to architecturally 
sign. Der Erfolg dieses Schweizer Export- 

master surface and space.» 
schlagers war unbestreitbar. Die Geschich- 


te also konnte weitergehen. 

It began in the neat and tidy little country of 

Switzerland. From here the triumphal 
Doch plétzlich war nicht mehr alles so klar. 

march of this realistic and functional in- 
Oder war es gar nicht immer so klar gewe- 

terpretation of design was pioneered. In the 
sen? Wie dem auch sei; jedenfalls bliihten 

mighty, vast and less ordered country of 
in den achtziger Jahren im Heimatland der 

the USA, Swiss design became synony- 
Helvetica und des Rasters grafische Arbei- 

mous for official corporate design. The suc- 
ten auf, die auf den ersten Blick wenig ge- 

cess of this Swiss export blockbuster was. 
meinsam zu haben schienen mit dem sach- 

indisputable. And the story could be con- 


tinued. 


But suddenly everything was not so appar- 
ent any more. Or had it really always been 
that clear? Be that as it may, during the 
eighties in Helvetica’s and the design grid’s 
native country, graphics flourished that at 
first sight seemed to have little in common 
with the realistic-functional legacy. Was the 
tradition of solid Swiss graphic design at an 
end? 

Inspired by the Californian magazine 
«emigre», a few young designers met on a 
murky winter's evening in Zurich for an ex- 


periment. They wanted to discover what 


lich-funktionalen Erbe. Ist die Tradition der 
konkreten Schweizer Grafik am Ende? 

Auf Anregung der kalifornischen Zeitschrift 
«emigre» trafen sich an einem disteren 
Winterabend im Januar 1990 ein paar junge 
GestalterInnen aus Zirich zu einem Experi- 
ment: Sie sollten gestaltend und diskutie- 
rend zum Ausdruck bringen, was junge 
Schweizer Grafik aus Zurich ist. Auf 24 Sei- 
ten von «emigre» kann nachvollzogen wer- 
den, was aus dem Traum nach Objektivitat 
und Ordnung in der gréssten Stadt des klei- 
nen Landes Schweiz geworden ist. 


Teilnehmer des Treffens waren: 


Polly Bertram, Grafikerin, geboren 1953 in 
Hamburg, aufgewachsen in der Schweiz. 
Seit 1981 arbeitet sie zusammen mit Daniel 
Volkart im eigenen Atelier vor allem fur kul- 
turelle Institutionen, politische Organisatio- 


nen und Alternativbetriebe. 


extra 


bold 


Daniel Volkart, Grafiker, geboren 1959 in 
Winterthur. Seit 1981 Partner von Polly im 


eigenen Atelier. 


Roli Fischbacher, visueller Gestalter, gebo- 
ren 1956 in einer sauberen, friedlichen 
Kleinstadt des Schweizer Mittellandes. Er 
arbeitet als freier Grafiker vor allem fur al- 
ternative Zeitungsprojekte und in der Pla- 


katgestaltung fur kulturelle Institutionen. 


Peter Bader, Grafiker, geboren 1957 in 
Schleitheim. Er arbeitet als freier Grafiker 
vor allem in der Plakatgestaltung fur Kon- 
zerte und fir Alternativbetriebe und -ver- 


lage. 


Richard Feurer, Grafiker, geboren 1954 in 
Zurich. Er arbeitete seit 1980 im eigenen 
Atelier und griindete zusammen mit drei 


Kollegen 1988 die Designagentur Eclat 


makes young graphic design from Zurich, 
‘Switzerland, tick. In 24 pages of Emigre you 
can see what has become of that dream of 
objectivity and clear form in the largest city 


of that small country. 


Participants in this discussion were: 


Polly Bertram, graphic designer, born in 
1953 in Hamburg and raised in Switzerland. 
Since 1981 she has been working with 
Daniel Volkart in their own studio, mainly 
for cultural institutions, political organiza- 


tions and underground movements. 


Daniel Volkart, graphic designer, born in 
1959 in Winterthur. Since 1981 Polly's part- 


ner in their own studio. 


Roland Fischbacher, visual designer, born 
in 1956 in a neat and peaceful small town in 
the Swiss midlands. He works as freelance 
graphic designer mainly on projects for in- 
dependent newspapers, and in poster de- 


sign for cultural institutions. 


Peter Bader, graphic designer, born in 
1957 in Schleitheim. He works as a free- 
lance graphic designer, mainly in poster 
design for concerts, underground (alter- 


native) culture, and publishers. 


Richard Feurer, graphic designer, born in 
1954 in Zurich. He has been working on 


his own since 1980. In 1988 he founded 


Dort arbeitet er fir grosse und kleinere Pro- 
the Eclat design agency with three part- 

jekte des Corporate Design. Seit 1985 ar- 
ners. He is engaged on large and small 

beitet er mit Macintosh-Systemen. 
corporate design projects. Since 1985, he 


has been working with a Macintosh 

Margit Kastl-Lustenberger, geboren 1960 in 
system. 

Leonberg, Deutschland, protokollierte die 


Diskussion und assistierte Richard Feurer 
Margit Kastl-Lustenberger was born in 

bei seiner Gestaltung. Sie arbeitet als Grafi- 
1960 in Leonberg, Germany. She works as 

kerin in der Designagentur Eclat. 
graphic designer in the Eclat design 


agency where she assists Richard Feurer. 

Daniel Zehntner, geboren 1955 in der 
Margit recorded this round table discus- 

Schweiz, leitete die Diskussion, redigierte 
sion. 

den Text und schrieb die Einleitung. Er ist 


Mitbegriinder der Designagentur Eclat und 
Daniel Zehntner, born in 1955 in Switzer- 

arbeitet als Berater und Konzepter fiir Cor- 
land, led the discussion, edited the text 

porate Identity. 
and wrote the introduction. He is co- 


founder of the Eclat design agency and 

Dass sich diese Runde zusammenfand, ist 
works as consultant for corporate identi- 

nicht selbstverstandlich. Zirich ist zwar kei- 
ty projects. 

ne Grossstadt, doch gross genug, um von 


einander getrennte Lebenswelten anzubie- 
Itis by no means self-evident that this de- 

ten. Auch fur GestalterInnen der gleichen 
bate took place. Zurich is no mega city - 

Generation. Entsprechend viel Zeit wurde 
but still big enough for people to live out 

auf die Diskussion verwendet, ob dber- 
their own individual view of life. And that 

haupt und wie zusammengearbeitet wer- 
is true even for designers of the same 

den soll. Schliesslich einigten frau und man 
generation. A great deal of time was 

sich auf ein einfaches Konzept: Jede Dop- 
spent on the discussion; whether it 

pelseite wird gevierteilt. Die linken oberen 
should be conducted and if so, how. Fi- 

Viertel standen Richard Feurer zur Verfi- 
nally, everyone came to a simple conclu- 

gung, die linken unteren Viertel Peter Ba- 
sion. The following double spreads are 

der, die rechten oberen Viertel Roli Fisch- 
quartered. The top left quarter is free for 

bach und die rechten unteren Viertel Polly 
Richard; the bottom left quarter for Peter, 

Bertram und Daniel Volkart. In der Mitte 
the top right for Roland and the bottom 

stand fiir jede/n eine Doppelseite zur Ver- 
right for Polly and Daniel. And in the 


fugung, 
middle each has his/her own double spread. 


Against conventions 
Gegen die Konventionen 
Daniel Z: You represent - at least for Emigre - young Swiss graphic design. Or, to be precise, young Zurich 
hr reprasentiert ~ mindestens gegentiber "emigre" - die junge Schweizer Grafik. Oder genauer: Die junge Zurcher Grafik. 
graphic design. What you have in common, it appears, is design that goes against the grain of convention. 
Das Gemeinsame unter euch, so scheint mir, ist das Gestalten wider die Konvention. Roland: Konventionen zu Uberwinden ist schon 
Roland: It's all very well to kick against conventions, but it's dangerous to use a visual language that is finally 
gut. Aber: Es ist gefahrlich, eine visuelle Sprache zu gebrauchen, die letztendlich nur von einem kleinen Kreis Gleichgesinnter oder gar 
only understood by a small circle of likeminded people - or even only by designers themselves. Daniel 2: If it's 
nur noch vom Gestalter selbst verstanden wird. Daniel Z.: Wenn es gefahrlich ist: Warum machst du es dann? Roland: Es gibt 


Daniel Z. 


dangerous, why do it? Roland: There are several levels of working in line with conventions. In the same way that 
verschiedene Ebenen, mit Konventionen zu arbeiten. Wie es auch unterschiedliche Formen gibt, Konventionen zu verweigern oder neue 
there are various ways to go against them and pursue a new direction. In visual language, conventions can be 
Wege einzuschlagen. Im bildsprachlichen Bereich kann die Konvention im Sinne der Umkehrung, der Satire, der bewussten 
approached in a sense of reversal, or satire. Besides that there are large areas of contact border zones ~ so to 
Vereinnahmung angegangen werden. Daneben gibt es grosse 
speak, between conventional design and individual 
BerUhrungsflachen, Grenzland sozusagen, zwischen konventioneller 
claims. When I say individual deviation from convention 
Gestaltung und individuellem Anspruch. Wenn ich sage, die 
may be dangerous, | don't mean to defend conventions 
individuelle Abweichung von der Konvention kénne gefahrlich sein, 
as an insurmountable prerequisite of language. To me 
dann will ich damit nicht die Konventionen als unUberwindliche 


it's only a matter of questioning the dogma of the 
Sprachvoraussetzungen verteidigen. Es geht mir nur darum, das 


unconventional and the individualistic. A dissident, 

Dogma des Unkonventionellen, Individualistischen gleichermassen in Frage zu stellen. Mir persénlich steht eine dissidente, subkulturelle 
subcultural - or whatever you like to call this visual language - is certainly nearer to me personally than a 

oder wie auch immer genannte Bildsprache sicher naher als der visuelle Zirkus des spatkapitalistischen Realismus. Daniel Z.: Was 
visual circus of late-capitalistic realism. Daniel Z: So what in fact is visual understanding? Polly: Often the 

macht denn die visuelle Verstandlichkeit aus? Polly: Oft ist die Botschaft eines "normalen" Plakates véllig unverstandlich, doch es gibt 


message of the "normal" poster is completely incomprehensible, but there is a code to the understandable, to 
einen Code zur Verstandlichkeit, zum Illusionaren, zum Bild, ja sogar zum Ungestalteten, eine allgemeine Glaubwirdigkeit. Roland: Ja, 


the illusionary, to the picture, even to the undesigned - a general credibility. Roland: That's right. Wherever one 
dort, wo mit Konventionen gearbeitet wird, gibt es diese Ubereinkunft. Dort funktioniert es. Polly: Scheinbar, ja. Deshalb ist es auch 


deals with conventions there is this tacit understanding. That's where it functions. Polly: It would seem so. 
gefahrlich. Doch - und das ist wohl eine Gemeinsamkeit von uns hier an diesem Tisch - wir sind alle sehr vorsichtig mit dieser 


That's why it's also dangerous. And yet - and this is something all of us round this table have in common - 
scheinbaren Ubereinkunft. Das Abbild einer schénen, heilen Naturlandschaft zum Beispiel, die dafur wirbt, fir deren Schutz abstimmen 


we're all very careful with this apparent understanding. The image of a beautiful intact landscape, for instance, 
zu gehen, weckt in dir das Gefiihl, du seist wirklich dort. 


is used to advertise its protection and arouses in you the feeling that you are really there. 


Wenn wir ein politisches Plakat machen, geht es um den Umstand des Gedruckten: Du stehst vor einem Pla- der konkreten Ebene des Bildgegenstandes. Richard: Woliegt denn da ein Problem? 


Whenever we design a political poster, it's a matter of what is actually printed. You stand 
in front of a poster that is nothing else but a poster, and that challenges you to act 
in a certain way. It tells you exactly what is printed, and nothing more. 


kat, das nichts anderes sein will als ein Plakat und das dich zu etwas auffordert. Es erzahit dir genau das, was 


grosse Bildflut kommt von der andern Seite und besetzt die Sprache. Es entsteht Po- 


ht Oo ita 9 Mi You want to elucidate. | don't. To me it's neither a question 
of bringing across a significant message, nor of being “understood”. | don't expect to 
be understood in the way that | myself understand my visual message. 


gedruckt ist, und nicht mehr. Ric hard: 


ihr habt aufklarerische Absichten. Ich nicht. 


gehtes — pularitatiber 


allgemeines Bildverstandnis. Wenn du dem eine Leseart gegeniiberstellen willst, die eman- 


Gan ie 1 z But isn’t it precisely your job ag designer to make 
messages understood? f 
R ic h a r d : My task is to generate an effect. You can't define what exactly, 


weder darum, eine eindeutige Botschaft riberzubringen, noch darum, “verstanden” zu werden. Ich erwarte _zipatorisch ist, dann wirst du schnell zum Einzelganger. Danie Z .: Was ist das, Gestaltung, 
or how the viewer will take in your visual message. There are an endless number of possible 


ways of looking at it. The only thing | can do as designer is to animate the person through 
my message. He himself should act, should analyze, and reproduce the visual message for 


gar nicht, so verstanden 2u werden, wie ich meine visuelle Botschaft verstehe. Daniel! Z.: Aber die emanzipatorisches Lesen ermaglicht ? Daniel V. : Mehr Wahrheit. Polly: 


himself. So for me it’s more a matter of generating an effect than wanting to teach the 
viewer anything 

RES SRD Esty te tan ON 

ist es nicht deine Aufgabe als Gestalter, Botschaften verstindlich zumachen? Richard: Meine Unsere Arbeiten Kénnte man sebr leicht verstehen, wenn man sie nicht immer symbolisch lesen wollte, 
bo BO | v The problem is that pictures are interpreted on the 


symbolic level and not on the factual level of the picture's subject matter 
R ic h a +f @ : $o what's the problem? 


Aufgabe ist es, Wirkung zu erzeugen. Du kannst nicht genau definieren, was und wie der Betrachter deinevi- Danie! Z.: Warum /ehntihr euch gegen diese Art der Betrachtung aut? Polly: 


De a o 0 The great image flood comes from the other side and takes 
over the language. Popularity is created via a universal understanding of images. If you 
want to be emancipated and strike against the printed 


word then you'll quickly become 


suelle Botschaft aufnimmt. Dafir gibt es eine unendliche Anzahl mOglicher Betrachtungsweisen. Das einzige, Weil die Bildflut unserer Zeit totalitar wirkt; eine Wirkung, die durch den Unwillen oder die Unfahigkeit ent- 


a loner 
] | Daniet z What then is design that makes emancipated reading 
possible? 


was ch als Gestalter machen kann, ist, den Empfénger meiner Botschaftzu animieren: Erselbst soll aktiv wer- steht, die Bilder auf einer anderen Ebene reden zu lassen als auf der lediglich unterschwelligen ~ sprich un 


I | a | ey More truth 
I! Vil | * eB Our Work could be easily understoodpifv@ne didn't always want 
. to interpret it symbolically, 


den, sich auseinandersetzon und die visuelle Botschaft fir sich selbst reproduzieren. Mir geht es also mehr 


terbewussten -, eine Bildproduktion in einem undurchdringlichen Gewirr von unreflektiert reproduzierten 


Ly u pe ye | z Why do you rebel against this kind of viewing? 
Po | | y : Because the image flood of our time seems totalitarian. |t is an effect 


due to the reluctance - or incapability - to interpret images on any other level than of 


darum, Wirkung zu erzeugen, als den Leuten etwas beibringen zu wollen. A U F LE HN UN G | Wiinschen und Zwingen. Unsere Arbeit besteht darin;da irgendwelche Lilcken aufzutun, Lilcken, in denen du 


the subliminal; or unconscious \eveli7A production of images in an impenetrable array of 
Mi ] wishes and constraints. Our| work is to open up gaps. Spaces in which you get your feet 
back on the floor. Where not 


everything is plastered over with pre-digested images. 


Das Problem ist, dass Bilder auf der symbolischen Ebene gelesen werden, nicht auf 


die Flisse wieder auf den Boden kriegst, in denen noch nicht alles zugepflastert ist mit vorgekauten Bildern. 


| lich da drauf. Fuir ein 


» wiirde ich das tun. 


und die Typographie 


nicht mittels Bilder entgegenwirken ? 
Pally: Weil Bilder so besetzt sind, weil das Lesen von Bildern Ober 
bildferne Sprachregelungen ablautt 

Roland: Sprache hat einen hohoren Wahrheitsanspruch als das Bil, 
sie st autoritarer; jedentalls gesamigesellschattich betrachtet... in 
Bezug aut Gestaltung sehe ich das schon anders. 


=-¥ 
und distanz: 


Peter: Far mich st da ein grundsatzlicher Unterschied, ob ich ein pol 


Daniel Z.: Peter, wenn du nun ein Konzeriplakat machst, wasist dann 


‘wohl bei euch anders, ihr masst vermutlich euer Konzept durchbo- 
xen... bel mir wird gemacht, geliefert und gedruckt, Ich stelle mir vor, 
{dass ihr euch sehr stark mit dem Kunden auseinander-sotzen masst, 
das muss ich nicht. 

Daniel 2.: Aber auch du hast doch Auttraggeber, die ihre eigenen Vor- 
stellungen haben. Kannst Du denen vorsetzen, was du wilst? 
Poter: Das heisst nicht, dass ich im lultleeren Raum gestalt, Meine 
Auseinandersetzung mit dem -Kunden« findet auf einer anderen Ebe- 


ne slat, diech eigentich wichtiger finde. Das heisstz.B., wenn ich fOr 
FeecRec (alternatives Plattentabel) arbeite, so gestalt ich nicht f0r ir 
{gend einen Kunden, bei dem ich ab und zu vorbeigehe und meine 
deen oder Arbeiten prsentiore, Fur mich ist wichtig, dass ich einen 
nnaheren Kontakt zum «Kundons habe, Bel RecRec hatte ich mein 
Arbeitsplatz im gleichen Raum, war bei Vielen Sitzungen dabel (Wo 
allgemein ber die Problem des Betriebs diskutiert wird, nicht nur 
‘ber grafische Belange) und wohnte miteinigen dieser Leute~ zusam. 
‘men. Damals war der Kontakt zum «Kunden intensiver als heute. Ich 
merke heute, dass ich diesen korperlichen Kontakt verliere und sich 
as auch in meinen Arbaiten niederschlagt. Heute lerne ich die Leute, 
frdie ich arbeite, oft erst durch die Zusammenarbelt Kennen. 


Das ist fiir mich nicht ganz einfach. Ich finde es ist 


wesentlich einfacher und ehrlicher, Freundelnnen ein 


grafisches Aussehen zu geben, als irgendwelchen trem- Contact with the client. Somebody is engaged specifically for the job of | 
den’ Leuten, die mir woméglich noch unsympathisch sind. 


In grossen Agenturen und mit big Auftraggebern geht 


‘Daniel 2.: Nun, viellecht mag das eure pers6nliche Vorliebe sein und} 
Jch habe nichts gegen Schrift an sich doch warum kann man dem| 


tisches Plakat mache oder ein Konzertplakat. Ein Konzertplakat hat 
kaum irgendwelche Anspriche. Zudem redet mir keiner drein, Dasist 


That's why text and typography are very important to us. Daniel Z; That may be your personal prefer- 
ence - and | have nothing against the verbal as such - but why can't you counteract this by means 
of images? Polly: Because images are so charged, because the interpretation of images is done 


through language rules that are alien to the visual. Roland: Written language makes a higher demand 


for truth than visual language does. It's more authoritarian. Anyhow, viewed from a totally social 
aspect - in relation to design ~ I see it differently. Closeness and distance. Daniel Z: Peter, what’s your 
deeper motivation when you design a concert poster? Peter: There isa fundamental difference forme 
whether | design a political poster or a concert poster. A concert poster makes hardly any demands. 
Plus, nobody fells me what to do. With you it’s different. You probably have to battle through your 
. but for me it's to design, to deliver and to get it printed. | quess you have all to engage in 

y 


conce| 
deep discussions with the client, | don’t have to do that. Daniel Z: But you have clients too who have 
their own ideas. Can you serve them up whatever you like? Peter: It doesn't mean that | design in a 
vacuum. My discussion with the client takes place on another level that | find more important. It 
means, for instance, that when | work for RecHec (an independent record label) | am not designi 
for just any client who I now and again call on and present my work. For me it’s important that [have 
aclose contact with the client. At RecRec | had my workplace in the same room and | was present at 
many meetings (generally when problems about the business were discussed, not about graphic 
matters) and Ilived together with some of these poeple. At that time contact with the client was more 
intensive than it is now. | realize today that | have lost this physical contact and that this also is ex- 
pressed in my work. Nowadays I get to know the people for whom | work onl 


This is not very easy for me. | find it's basically more simple and 
honest to do graphic design for people | know than for strangers who 
would quite likely be unsympathetic to me. In large agencies and 
with big clients the graphic designer no longer has any direct 


making the contacts. Richard: The fact that a client comes from prac- 


das soweit, dass der/die Grafikerin nicht mal mehr direkt tically the same background as | do is not important. What is impor- 


mit dem Kunden Kontakt hat, sondern dass es fiir diese 
Aufgabe eine/n Kontakterln gibt. 


tant is that | am able to think on his/her wavelength and that | can 
accept what he/she does. It is often much better to gain some 
distance to understand who he and what she wants - about the 


Peter: Ich sage nicht, die Auseinanderset- Same distance a psychoanalyst has from his/her patient. Daniel Z: Is 


zung mit dem Kunden sei mir 
Daniel Z.: Reicht dir 


die Nahe zum Auf- 
traggeber, Peter, um 
ein Konzertplakat 
zu machen. Oder 
brauchst du dafiir 
zuerst ein Konzept? 


wesentlich auf das Resultat 
aus. 


Roland: Das seh ich 
hnlich. Fiir mich 
spielt es keine Rolle, 
wofiir Gestaltung 
steht, ob fir das 
Opernhaus, die 
Rockmusik, das 
Gestaltungsmu- 
seum oder Citroén: 
viel wichtiger ist es, 
in welcher Beziehung 
der/die Gestal- 

terin innerhalb des 
Prozesses zum Kun- 
den steht. Dort unterscheiden sich jene Gestalterlnnen, die ein 
Plakat fiir eine Rockband erarbeiten, zu deren Musik sie einen 
eindeutigen Bezug haben, deutlich von jenen, welche nur die 
Aufgabe haben, die Verkaufszahlen zu erhdhen 


Peter: Also, wie ich 
Plakate mache: Ich 
kenn die Musik, 
blattere Magazine 
durch, kopiere ein 
paar Bilder und 
fange an. Ich tiber- 
lege mir nicht vor- 
her, was ist das, 
was sollte eigent- 


politisches Plakat 


Ich wiirde ganz 
anders drangehen, 
mir iiberlegen, was 
es aussagen soll 
etc. ... wahrschein- 
lich wirde ich gar 
kein politisches Pla- 


Polly: Die kulturelle 
Differenz zum 
Kunden wirkt sich 
oft produktiv aus. 
Das treibt dich 2u 
etwas an, das du 


sonst nicht 
kat machen.Wenn iiss. 
ich all diese Plakate test 


anschaue, da gibt 

es selten etwas, was mir gefallt, auch von den Linken nicht. Das ist fiir mich ein Grund, zu sagen, fiir die 
wiirde ich nicht arbeiten. Die interessiert das sowieso nicht, was ich mache, also Kame das sowieso nie in 
Frage. Hier ist es schwierig, Experimente zu machen. 


unwichtig. Aber sie wirkt sich nicht 


Richard: Dass ein Kunde praktisch aus der 
gleichen Lebenswelt kommt wie ich, ist fiir 
mich nicht wichtig. Wichtig ist mir, dass ich 
mich in ihn hineindenken kann und dass ich 
akzeptieren kann, was er macht. Um zu 
verstehen, wer er ist und was er will, ist es 
oft besser, etwas Distanz zu haben. Die 
gleiche Distanz etwa, die der Psychoanaly- 
tiker zu seinem Patienten hat. 


the nearness to your client sufficient. Or do you need a concept first, 
when you design a concert poster, Peter? Peter: Well, | do posters this 
way: | know the music, | leaf through magazines, copy 
a few pictures - and start. | don't first stop to consider 
what it is or what should actually be set down. For a 
political poster | would approach the task in a differ- 
ent way. | would first consider what the message had 
to be, etc. ... | would probably not do a political poster 
at all. When | look at all these posters, there is seldom 
anything that | like - not even those coming from the 
left. This is sufficient reason for me not to work for them. They're not 
interested in what I'm doing anyhow, so it's out of the question. It is 
difficult to experiment in this field. Roland: I see it the same way. It is 
unimportant to me what the design is for - whether for the opera 
house, rock music, the museum of design or Citroén. It's far more 
important what the relationship is between the designer and the cli- 
ent during the design process. This is the point where those de- 
signers who make a poster for a rock band, to whose music they are 
clearly addicted, differ from those whose task is simply to increase 
sales figures. Peter: I'm not saying that discussions with the client 
are unimportant to me. But that they have no significant effect on the 
end result. Polly: The cultural difference to clients often has a pro- 
ductive effect. It spurs you on to do things you otherwise need not do. 
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bietet, der es den Spielern ermég- 
lichen wirde, zu entscheiden, 
welche der beiden Bedeutungen 
gemeint ist. Diese Unentscheid- 
barkeit macht es ihnen also un- 
méglich, das Spiel zu beenden, 
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) sinnvoll ist, 2) die beiden Bedeu- 


tungen aber kontradiktorisch 
isind, und 3) die eigenartige Natur 
ides Spiels keinen Anhaltspunkt 
bietet, der es den Spielernermég- 
lichen wurde, zu entscheiden, 
welche der beiden Bedeutungen 
igemeint ist. Diese Unentscheid- 
barkeit macht es ihnen also un- 
moglich, das Spiel zu beenden, 
sobald es einmal begonnen wur- 
de. Solche zwischenpersonli- 
chen Situationen bezeichnen wir 
als Spiel ohne Ende«. 

Was hatten die Spieler tun kon- 
nen, um ihre Zwangslage zu ver- 
meiden? 

Sie hatten vereinbaren kénnen, 
fur das Spiel selbst die deutsche, 
fir die Verstandigung uber das 


Spiel aber eine Fremdsprache zu 
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Roland: | have worked for a 
Jong time for the «Rote Fabrik» 
(Red Factory» - cultural 
Center in Zurich) and | always 
had the feeling that with my 
work | was creating a kind of 
cultural identity for them. But 
now you talk to these people 
you get the idea that you 
could also have given them 
another identity. It was really 
more important to yourself. 
They were aware of it only in 
passing. | find this frus- 
trating, 
Richard: 
with 
ments. 
Polly: That's the awful 
problem in this profession. 
You get into a situation that 
you drape a coat on someone 
~ in good faith - because he's 
got nothing on. 
Roland: You become a prod- 
ucer of political cultural 
coats». Itsuits them because 
in this way they can pull the 
wool over their cultural crisis, 
so that to the outside they act 
like a conformer on an ideal 
tic level. 
Daniel V: Cultural identity 
means to instruct and this 
‘over and above actual design. 
Values can be brought into 
play and finally contribute to 
what you could call «design- 
| 1g the society». 
| Daniel Z: This sounds very 
much like a social assign- 
ment, as represented by the 
factual-functional tradition of 
Swiss graphic design. It as- 
| sumes that there is such a 
| .g as an objective design. 
Isn't it. more important to 
accept the given opportu 
ties rather than to relate to 
super-individual social justi 
fication? Mustn't it simply be 
right for you as designer? 
Daniel V: No. I can't get away 
from the «preachings yet.. 
Daniel to give a client 
|what you believe suits him, or 
what isin line with your eman- 
‘cipated theories? 
Polly: Anything that 


Roland: Ich habe lange Zeit fur die Rote Fabrik 
(alternatives Kulturzentrum) gearbeitet, und ich 
hatte immer das Gefiihl, durch meine Arbeit so 
etwas wie eine kulturelle Identitat zu schaffen. 
Doch wenn du heute mit diesen Leuten redest, 
hast du das Gefuhl, du hattest ihnen auch eine 
andere Kulturelle Identitat geben konnen, es 
war eigentlich viel wichtiger fur dich selber, und 
sie haben es noch so am Rande wahrgenom- 
men. Das finde ich frustrierend. 

Richard: Das ist mit kommerziellen Auftragen 
genau das gleiche. 
Polly: Das ist ein wahnsinniges Problem an 
diesem Beruf, dass du oft in die Situation 
kommst, wo du jemandem ein Mantelchen um- 
hangst, sogar noch in guter Treue, denn er hat 
nichts an. 

Roland: Du wirst zum Produzenten von poli- 
tisch-kulturellen Mantelchen. Das kommt ih- 
nen sehr gelegen, denn so kénnen sie ihre kul- 
turelle Krise verhilllen, so dass sie nach aus- 
sen wirken wie eine Einheit auf einer ideellen 
Ebene. 

Daniel V.: Kulturelle Identitat meint Aufklarung 
betreiben, und zwar Uber die Gestaltung hin- 
aus. Es sollen Werte zum Spielen kommen, die 
schliesslich dazu beitragen, was als «Gestal- 
tung der Gesellschaft» bezeichnet werden 
kénnte. 

Daniel Z: Das tnt mir sehr nach gesellschaftli- 
chem Auftrag, wie er auch von der sachlich- 
funktionalen Tradition der Schweizer Grafik 
vertreten wird. Sie geht davon aus, das es so 
etwas wie eine objektive Gestaltung gibt ? Istes 
nicht wichtiger, dass man/frau, statt sich auf 
iberindividuelle, geselischaftliche Rechtferti- 
gungen zu beziehen, einfach die Méglichkei- 
ten wahrnimmt, die sich ergeben? Muss es 


's exactly the same 
commercial assign- 


helps 


him, that’s also a tool tor him. 
Roland: ... which is also part 
of the process, not only crea- 


discussions with the client 
Mind this very important. | 
couldn't do without it. Other- 
wise I'd rather not do any 
jigning at all. 

Richard: You may have some 
cultural theories with which 
you decide how to interpret a 
design task correctly. This is 
unimportant for me, though. | 
know that there is no consen- 
sus in our society. We at this 
table are an expression of this, 
pluralism, But there is some- 
thing unifying. In all of us 
there is a strong subject 

Our own tastes or our own 
inclinations are significant 
criteria as to how a task is 
being tackled. | have often 
done something where the 
coats didn’t match the con- 
tent at all, although I tried 
during the design process to 
find the relevant interpre- 
tation. This has given me 
food for thought. It would 
only have troubled me, how- 
ever, if the work hadn't ap- 
pealed to me or if | couldn't 
have identified with it. It's a 
question of finding and keep- 
ing your own identity some- 
where in this process of 
designing, 


AVANTGARDE 


Daniel Z.; Mit der klaren Grenzziehung zwi- 
schen der bésen konventionellen Gestaltung 
hier und der guten emanzipatorischen dort 
habe ich etwas Mihe. Macht ihr es Euch nicht 
zu bequem, wenn ihr von vornherein davon 
ausgeht, dass sich anspruchsvolle und unge- 
wohnliche Gestaltung nur an einen beschrank- 
ten Kreis von Leuten wenden kann? Warum 
steigen denn so wenig Leute darauf ein? 
Peter: Es ist viel wichtiger, dass du etwas 
machst, wo du das Gefiihl hast, das entspricht 
dieser Sache, und dass die Leute von sich aus 
darauf einsteigen. 

Daniel Z.: Aber warum steigen denn so wenig 
Leute darauf ein? 

Peter: Wegen den Normen und den Gewohn- 
heiten. Das stelle ich auch an mir fest: Ich ma- 
che seit sieben Jahren Grafik. Ich k6nnte viel- 
leicht auch mal was anderes machen. Ich muss 
ja nicht immer den gleichen Scheissdreck 
machen. Also, dass ich einen Schritt mache 
und etwas Neues versuche... genauso sollte 
man das auch von den Leuten verlangen. 
Roland: Die GestalterInnen, die ihre Welt nur 
im bildsprachlichen Bereich finden, sind mir 
suspekt. Die Gleichzeitigkeit des anderen ist 
fir mich die Voraussetzung fir eine auch fur 
mich befriedigende Auseinandersetzung im 
gestalterischen Bereich. So war es, wenn ich 
bei Zeitungsprojekten mitgemacht habe, far 
mich immer wichtig, die Trennung von redaktio- 
nellem und gestalterischem Bereich radikal zu 
unterwandern, Es ist wichtig, auf verschiede- 
nen Ebenen selbst aktiv eingreifen zu kénnen. 
Fotografie, Typografie, Konzeptarbeit, verbal- 
sprachliche Formen gehéren flr mich zusam- 
i men. Ich will nicht der Bilderproduzent der 
Sprachzombies werden. Die Arbeiten auf den 
verschiedensten Ebenen erméglichen mir 
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nicht einfach fir dich als Gestalter stimmen? 
Daniel V.: Nein. Ich kann mich noch nicht tren- 
nen von dem... pfaffischen Bedirfnis. 

Daniel Z.: ...einem Auftraggeber das zu ge- 
ben, was deiner Meinung zu ihm passt, oder 
das, was deinen emanzipatorischen Theorien 
entspricht? 

Polly: Das, was ihm hilft, was auch Werkzeug 
fir ihn ist 

Roland: ...was auch ein Siick Prozess ist, der 
nicht nur von dir entstanden ist, sondern aus 
der Auseinandersetzung mit diesem Kunden. 
Das finde ich sehr wichtig. Darauf kénnte ich 
nicht verzichten. Sonst mache ich lieber gar 
keine Gestaltung. 

Richard: Man oder frau mag ja irgendwelche 
kulturelle Theorien haben, mit deren Hilfe 
er/sie entscheidet, wie eine Autgabe richtig um- 
gesetzt wird. Fur mich ist das unwichtig. Ich 
stelle fest, dass es in unserer Gesellschaft 
dazu keinen Konsens gibt. Wir hier an diesem 
Tisch sind ein Ausdruck dieses Pluralismus. 
Doch es gibt auch etwas Gemeinsames: Bei 
allen, auch bei euch, ist sehr stark das Subjek- 
tive, der eigene Geschmack oder die eigene 
Lust, ein ganz wesentliches Kriterium dafiir, 
was und wie eine Aufgabe wahrgenommen 
wird, 

Ich habe schon oft Sachen gemacht, wo das 
«Mantelchen» Uberhaupt nicht mit dem Inhalt 
ibereinstimmte , obwohl ich mich wahrend des 
Gestaltungsprozesses intensiv darum bemiht 
hatte, die angemessene Umsetzung zu finden. 

Das hat mich zwar beschaftigt. Richtig beunru- 
higt hatte es mich aber nur, wenn die Arbeit mir 
nicht entsprochen hatte. Wenn ich nicht mehr 
hatte dazu stehen kénnen. Es geht doch dar- 
um, irgendwo in diesem Prozess des Gestal- 
tens seine Identitat zu finden und zu wahren. 


Schritte dber den eigenen Gartenzaun hinaus. 
Polly: Es ware schon erstrebenswert, Fronten 
aufzuweichen, denn du bleibst ja auch selber 
darin stecken, also neue Wege zu finden von 
Anknipfungspunkten an die gelaufigen Kom- 
munikationsmuster. Aber die musst du zuerst 
finden, die kannst du nicht irgendwoher neh- 
men. 

Daniel Z.: Wenn jemand das Gefiihl hat, die- 
Leute seien bestimmten Normen unterworfen, 
er oder sie aber nicht, dann vertritt er oder sie 
einen elitaren Standpunkt. Warum nicht mit 
den Leuten so sprechen, dass sie dich verste- 
hen? 

Polly: Das ist so blauaugig, so unhistorisch! 
Daniel Z.: Woher nimmst du die Gewissheit, 
nicht den Normen zu unterliegen? 

Polly: Das behaupte ich doch gar nicht! Aber 
ich habe einen Beruf, und ich ube diesen Beruf 
aus, und weil ich mich schon so lange mit die- 
sem Beruf beschaiftige, klicke ich auf Normen 
in diesem Bereich nicht mehr so sehr aus wie in 
anderen Bereichen, wo ich nicht dieselbe 
Professionalitat vorzuweisen habe. 

Daniel Z.: Warum kénnen sich einzeine Leute 
als Avantgarde begreifen, indem sie sagen: Wir 
haben Dinge begriffen, die andere nicht be- 
griffen haben? 

Peter: Ich wiirde meine Arbeiten nie als Avant- 
garde betrachten. Das ist etwas, das mir die 
Leute sagen. ...ich weiss nicht einmal, was die 
genaue Definition ist. 

Roland: Ich frage mich, woher der negative 
Anspruch des Begriffs Avantgarde kommt. 
Jedenfalls ist Avantgarde kein Hut, den frau/ 
man sich selber aufsetzt 

Richard: Ich habe nicht den Anspruch, avant- 
gardistisch zu sein. Ich habe keine Werthierar- 
chie, die mir sagen kénnte, dass etwas fortge- 
schrittener oder moderner ist als etwas ande- 
res. Das einzige, was ich sagen kann, ist, dass 
etwas anders ist. Ich kann nur aus meinen sub- 
jektiven Erlebnissen wahrend dem Arbeits- 
prozess sagen: Irgendwie hat das einen gewis- 
sen Wert fur mich. Oder wenn ich Reaktionen 
von aussen spire. 

Daniel V.: In unserer Arbeit méchte ich immer 
etwas Neues herausfinden. Das ist ein Motor 
fir mich selber ... manchmal méchte ich aber 
auch etwas entwickein, das vielleicht in eine 
Richtung weisen kénnte. Das ist dann wohl ein 
avantgardistischer Anspruch. 


avantgarde 


Daniel Z: | have some diffi- 
culty in making the dividing 
line between bad convention- 
al design on one side and the 
emancipated on the other. 
Don't you make it easy for 
yourselves when you start 
with the assumption that you 
reach only a limited circle of 
people with discerning and 
extraordinary design? Why 
then do only few people takeit 


: It’s more important that 
you do something where you 
get the feeling that it cor- 
responds to the subject and 
people accept it of their own 
accord. 

Daniel Z: But why then do so 
few people take it up? 

Peter: Because of standards 
and habits. | recognize this in 
myself too. |have done graph- 
ic design now for seven years. 
Icould perhaps do something 
else. I don't have to do the 
same shit all the time. So, 1 
take a step and try something 
new ... that’s exactly what 
you should also expect of 
people. 

Roland: | am suspicious of 
designers who find their 
world only in the visual lan- 
guage. The simultaneou 
ness of doing other things 
forme a_ prerequisite that is 
also a satisfying analysis of 
the design sector. It was al- 
ways important to me when | 
was working on newspaper 
projects to radically oppose 
the separation of editorial and 
design sections. It is impor- 
tant to be able to intervene on 
various levels. Photography, 
typography, concept work 
and the verbal forms are one 


and the same to me. | don't 
want to become an image 
roducer for language zom- 
bies. Work on the various lev- 
els allows me to step beyond 
my own garden fence. 
Polly: it would certainly be 
nice to blur the fronts, be- 
cause one tends to get stuck 
inside them, | mean - to find 
new ways from the junction 
points in the current commu- 
nication patterns. But you 
must find these first, they 
can't be obtained from any- 
where. 
Daniel Z: If you have the feel- 
ing that people are subject to 
certain norms, but that you 
aren't, then you represent an 
elite point of view. Why not 
speak to people in a way so 
they understand you? 
Polly: That’s rather a naive 
way of looking at things. 
Daniel Z: Why are you so cer- 
tain that youare not subject to 
these norms? 
Polly: | didn’t say that. But | 
have a profession and | prac- 
tice it, and because | have al- 
ready worked in this profes- 
sion for such a long time | 
don't click in these norms 
here as | do in other sectors 
where lam not a professional. 
Daniel Z: Why can some 
people consider themselves 
avant-garde by saying that 
they have understood certain 
things others have not under- 
stood? 
Peter: | would never consider 
my work as avant-garde. This 
is something people say to 
me. | don't even know the 
exact definition of the word. 
Roland: | ask myself where 
the negative aspect of the ex- 
pression avant-garde comes 
from. In any case, avant-garde 
is not a cap that you put on 
your own head. 
Richard: | don’t claim to be 
avant-garde. | have no hierar- 
chy of values that might tell 
me something is more pro- 
gressive or more modern than 
something else. The only 
thing | can say is that some- 
thing is different. | can only 
say from my subjective ex- 
perience during the working 
process that this has a certain 
value. Or when | feel some 
reaction from outside. 
Daniel V: | always want to seek 
out something new in our 
work. This motivates me . 
sometimes | should like to 


develop something which 
might point in a certain direc- 
tion. That's maybe an avant- 
gardistic objective. 


gives you the feeling that everything is fine, that everything is in perfect order. But that's not true. 
DANIEL: We're trying to find new principles of order, another kind of order than the one Emil Ruder found. 


EMIGRE: Are you influenced by him or anybody in particular? 


DANIEL: ... 
polly nertram 
POLLY: ... ponerse among 
heater rar 
EMIGRE: There are no influences? 


POLLY: Not directly. Years later, we realized that there must have been, but still ... 
EMIGRE: You don't have to narrow it down to graphic designers. 


There must be things that have inspired you. 


POLLY: One thing maybe. In the eighties there was the beginning of a need to be 

much wilder and richer. There was war in town. It was like Paris in the sixties. Youth 
uprising. 

EMIGRE: Uprising against what? What is there to be unhappy 


about in Switzerland? 


TEED AM NEUNAR IG POLLY: Zurich desperately needed some cultural centers for young people. 


Young people were very unhappy with their living situations. It’s extremely 


“3}3) expensive and very boring to live here, and it’s hard for young people to find 
fa affordable places to live. 


DANIEL: It can be a serious problem to find an apartment. That's one of the biggest 


problems here today. Prices are getting higher and higher. For the first time we're 
seeing people living in the streets in Zurich! | know that you're used to this in the 
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United States, but this is new for us. 

EMIGRE: This situation has influenced your ideologies? 
DANIEL: Yes. However, in terms of influences from the visual world, | would say that 
we have affinities with Dadaism and Russian Constructivism. 

POLLY: Although we found out about these affinities only recently. 
EMIGRE: But have they influenced you? 

POLLY: No, not really. We found out that we sometimes use the same tricks and 
elements as they did. But we'll never know if we actually came to the same 
conclusions by mistake or whether we actually copied them. One of our aims has 
always been to put other pictures in the streets, new pictures each time, because we 
don't like the pictures we have to look at. It's as simple as that. 

DANIEL: We're also looking for a cultural identity in this city. 

EMIGRE: Do you feel that these recent posters reflect your current 
design philosophy better than the early ones? The recent posters 


have become much more complex. Has your approach become 


more complex? 
POLLY: No, it's the effect of learning. It doesn’t mean they're better or worse than the earlier ones. 
EMIGRE: Do you still like the early posters (Opposite page)? 
DANIEL: Yes, | still like them because they are simple, and maybe because they looked more peculiar in their 
surroundings than the recent series. 
EMIGRE: The early ones just tell one story, very straightforward, whereas the recent 
posters seem to be more diverse, with more room for interpretation. 
POLLY: But that’s also a problem for us. It has to do with our difficulty in saying things in a straightforward 
way today. 
EMIGRE: It was not your intention to leave room for interpretation? 
DANIEL: No, because it results in misunderstandings. Young people tend to like our work very much 
because, they say, it is so personal, so emotional. But we don't like this. 
POLLY: It is very strange, but it is not possible to say things in a simple way anymore. 
EMIGRE: Why not? 


POLLY: It's the Zeitgeist. There aren't any simple solutions anymore. 
EMIGRE: You sound bothered. 
POLLY: Well, it's difficult, because you end up solving problems in very formal ways. It’s about design, and 
the message often gets obscured. 
DANIEL: | want to be clear in our messages. 
EMIGRE: And you don't think you are? 
DANIEL: | think | am, but the messages are often very complex. 
EMIGRE: I enjoy these layered messages, though. 
. | DANIEL: You are also a man of this time. Maybe it’s not much different in the United 
States. 
EMIGRE: Do you think that what you are doing is significant? 
POLLY: Significant for what? 
EMIGRE: Swiss culture. 
POLLY: Yes. 
EMIGRE: What makes it significant? What makes one poster any 
different from the next poster? What makes your posters 


different from Weingart's posters? 


POLLY: Well, that you can see, they're completely different! 
EMIGRE: Yes, but try to explain it. 

von Friederike Roth 

POLLY: It’s a completely different approach. 


THEATER AM NEUMAR KT DANIEL: We work within an entirely different ideology. 
EMIGRE: What is the ideology? 

POLLY: It's a different time, a different Zeitgeist, than Weingart’s. 
EMIGRE: But when you look at the thousands of posters that have 
been produced in the past 50 years, how do your posters stand 
apart from the rest? I'm asking you this question because there 
are a lot of established, older designers who complain that 
nothing new is being produced, that young designers are just 
reinventing the wheel, that it's all been done before. Are they 
right? 

DANIEL: Yes, it's possible. 

POLLY: But our posters are different. The paper, the minimal use of colors, the use of 
typography. The art of using photographs as documentation and not necessarily as 
publicity. One important thing is that we don't want people to see a poster of ours 
as a cutout of some imaginary reality but as paper with color on it. And that’s not 


just a technical approach; it’s also a cultural statement. Because within our culture 


almost anything visual has to function as a cutout of some kind of reality. It’s 
always a window. We never wanted to make windows. We wanted to make posters. 

EMIGRE: What do you think about Weingart's work? Do you think it is significant? 

DANIEL: Designers such as Weingart invent dogmas for new ways to design and these dogmas never change. 

His work can be seen as significant, it always was, but it never changed. It will always be right according to 

the dogmas. In terms of exactness and typographical organisation, this type of design won't lose its power. 

It will always be right. We're intrigued by this notion, but it's not our main interest. Printed pieces on paper 
are transitory objects, which means change and invention. Our work is a kind of fight against this clear, 

clean, rational Swiss design. 

POLLY: But it’s not a fight for ourselves only; it’s a fight for a necessary renewal of a cultural identity. 
EMIGRE: Don't you think that is what Emil Ruder and Armin Hofmann were fighting 
for, too? 

POLLY: Yes, but they fixed the truth and that's not very creative. That doesn't go forward. So yes, for 


Switzerland, but especially for Zurich, | think we do very important work. 


EMIGRE: What is your involvement in the Boymans - van 
Beuningen Museum in Rotterdam? 
HAMISH MUIR (8V0): wenaveintneras 

year designed just about all the exhibition catalogs and posters for them. Oe 
EMIGRE: It's curious to see that Wim Crouwel, the director at 
the Boymans - van Beuningen, goes to England to hook up with 8vo. 
Did he have to go all the way to England to find designers that can 
still design according to his aesthetic? 
HAMISH: We were in contact with him through our magazine Octavo. He 
contributed an article to issue number 5. Along the way he asked us what else we did 


and he was quite surprised to find out that we also ran an office. Eventually we had a 


meeting with him and showed our work. | think he wanted something that wasn't 


‘vo, Cover Octavosr-4 


particularly Dutch design as we know it today. But | won't say anymore than that. emrore: why did you decide to start Octavo? Was it 


One can see that he takes a slightly different standpoint from some of the other ere than just an attempt to further emphasize your 
interest and seriousness regarding the International 
well-known Dutch designers. | think what he felt he could get from us was a varied style? 


HAMISHE It was 1985 when we started thinking about 


approach. He could see in Octavo that we changed the way we designed each issue octayo and at the time typography in England was nothing. Nobody 


based on the content. | think he understood that we could probably come to grips ‘0% ype seriously. Te us good typography is very important, We 
don't call ourselves typographers; we're graphic designers who use 
with the different sorts of content matter of the various exhibition catalogs and type a lot. Type is often the starting point and type is the 


, P all-important element. We felt nobody was saying anything about 
express ourselves without overpowering the art. typography. For different reasons, we all got very enthusiastic about 


EMIGRE: Wim Crouwel is a very distinguished graphic _‘'*'%*0{pblshinga magazine on typography. When we started 
SS we weren't all that clear about how to do this. All we knew was that 
designer in his own right with very outspoken ideas about there were going to be only eight issues and they would always be 


e a rm the same format and that it would use only one type family 
4 bearers 
graphic design. How is he as a client? 


throughout 
HAMISH: In the beginning he would let us work for a while and wanted to see EMIGRE: Bu tjwould thelmagazine siways 
feature designers who work in the same genre as you? 
what we'd come up with. Whenever he felt he had to comment he would. But usually HAMISH: No, not necessarily. Obviously we wanted to 


h f b ifeabrenth meth F include work we felt was interesting and that we could understand, 
the comments we receive are about typographic detail. It's been quite an eye-Opener 4.1 the magazine has in the past also included things that are not 


for us to be working with him. We have always greatly admired his work. dlicecllynelatee Ye graphic design, Nie attand Bost: 
EMIGRE: What are you going to do after the 
EMIGRE: There is so much graphic design talent in Holland final issue is published? 


HAMISH: We'll have a rest and catch up on some weekends 
at home. We have plans for the future. We're hooked on the idea of 
work for this very prestigious Dutch museum, must have been publishing: 


that for Wim Crouwel to go to England to get a design team to 


somewhat of an eye-opener for a few Dutch designers as well. Have you noticed any 
bad feelings? 


HAMISH: The great thing is, because we're here on the other side of the Channel, we're not aware of 


bv0. any bad feelings, if there are any at all. We're aware of the kind of opportunity and responsibility 


(0 cover for The Durst Column, 
The first Four Albuns 


that we have, but | really think it’s a geographical accident that we're in England. | 

think it’s entirely in line with the phrase that's on everybody's lips right now, which is a 
planned United Europe in 1992. 

EMIGRE: You consider yourself an exponent of this ideal? 

HAMISH: One has to be. We're trying to get more and more work in Europe. We 
feel very European. 

EMIGRE: You're the first European that I've heard say this. 

HAMISH: Really? | think the concept is fantastic. Culturally England can finally 
become part of Europe. 
EMIGRE: Will this influence British design? 

HAMISH: 


surely from my own point of view, | think that the English 
contribution, especially to the field of graphic design and typography, has not been a very marvelous one 
anyway. There are lots of people who would dispute that, who like English design and respect and admire it 
for what it's done. However, | think it has only played an important role in the last twenty years in the 
development of graphic design as a professional big business, more so than in any creative sense. 
EMIGRE: Don't you think that what the British record industry has done in 


terms of design has influenced graphic design all over the world? 
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HAMISH: | tend to agree with that, but the trouble is that a lot of people who get involved in the 
record industry tend to do just that kind of work all the time. | don't think that one can say there are many 
real designers designing record sleeves in England, although a lot of the people who have done record work 
EMIGRE: In my opinion, Swiss have gone on to do other things and have been influential. 
design: Nes progressed in (he isreas) EMIGRE: This is an interesting distinction that I run into every 
of typography and use of image, but SS 
very little innovation is visible in time I go back to Europe, this idea of "real" designers. As opposed to 
the use of typefaces. Why do you 
think this is? 


HE Oe HAMISH: In the past ten years, England has been plagued by ok me a year to get the money together for Basel and then, in the 
any page or poster, you can imagine all the 


nillions of milimeters, like an imaginary grid. what has been labeled as the “Designer Decade.” Everything had a 


what? Fake designers? Maybe you can elaborate. 


end, | actually got a scholarship. So | went to Switzerland and stayed 


Somehow for me sans serif type works nS , 2 ff order ; 
perfectly on the grid. It doesn’t get in the designer label attached to it. There was a proliferation of matte black EMIGRE: Did Switzerland live up to your 
way. It’s almost indestructible. You can do dget sh Pe le b f desi The eWeresl expectations? 

Gaagetisnops, Reople mecame Very aware: 0)/Oes!9n, it HAMISH: Yes and no. The first disappointment was that it 


almost anything with it because the forms are 
so strong. We always say that it'snot the programs about graphic design and the annual design awards were 
typeface, it's what you do with it that's 


wasn't Nirvana. The graphics on the street were only marginally 
better than in England. Also, | was expecting this amazing 


on the BBC. But a lot of the work we see is not really graphic design. theoretical, hard thinking atmosphere, but it tured out to be more 
like we were apprentices to some great master painters. | felt like an 


nerrow-mindedin fers of Woshces V5" It's more like painting with design, or drawing with design. Some Of ger necause wasnt wing to enter int the great homage to 
happy to work with Helvetica for the rest of 


ry life. However, in the past few yearswe it is interesting and refreshing, but | don't feel that it comes from 
have felt a lack in the range of fonts available. 


important. | am quite proud of being totally 


the masters. It's a particularly English attitude | think, because we 
hate conforming. However, | did get a lot out of it. We did a lot of 
people who have a design sense. They're not, to use the cliché, great exercises. We learned so much about seeing things and shape 
and form. We'd get these very simple assignments, like creating a 


amazing typeface, because it has a terrific i é a oe - 
gel Nantes aed problem-solving. They make decoration. That kind of design is going y),:x and white version Hiern Gok lei( Nol Werder toreplente 


outlined and rounded outline versions. We to change every three or four years. | don’t feel that the work being 
started using these last three in the past year 
and have great fun with them. Part of it has to 


We started using Akzidenz Grotesk and it's an 


it, but to sum up oak leafness so to speak, which was a fantastic 
process to go through. Kurt Havert, the man who taught those 

produced under that kind of banner has got any theoretical or classes, was amazing. He taught us how to distill everything down, so 

that if you want to state something in a really simple way, which 


do with doing enough to feel that you can as 7 j 
progress on to something bit nove welrd. in fundamental basis to it. It's very superficial. For me, a graphic jopefuty will communicate with a lot of people, you can, The trouble 


ten years | might actually be using entirely designer is someone who can do a record sleeve one day and a bus 
different typefaces, 


is that many students took these exercises too literally. after school 
they would start producing graphic design with leaves in it. Most of 
timetable the next and make the bus timetable look like a piece of the stuff that people do in Basel is meant as exercises and are isolated 

1 rom whi x that 
information design and the record sleeve look like something expressive. A lot of Tages Seine pea eaters er a 

Basel did not really understand what it was about and ended up. 

producing school exercises in their professional work. And you can't 
timetable, they find it either uninteresting or are actually incapable of doing it. blame this on Basel. at Basel they said, “We're not going to design a 


ca 1 z 1 f Fe ears recs Youcanisn thet ater Ware gong to teach 
EMIGRE: You studied in Basel, Switzerland for one year. Did 50, something, and in onder o teach you something. we have to 


designers only produce record sleeves and if you ask them to actually design a bus 


Basel instil this idea of graphic design as a problem-solving make the exercise really simple, so that within the space of three 
months we can all actually lear something.” | don’t think it was ever 


discipline? meant to be taken at face value. And | think the same can be said of 


Weingart’ class. in its heyday, during the late sixties and early 


HAMISH: | don't really draw a distinction between design as problem-solving seventies. when Weingart was developing his fm montage 


and design as making interesting things, because | think it is the same thing. And | ‘¢chniaue. it obviously fed back into the class and people worked in 
those ways and there were some really good things produced. But 


don't think they teach problem-solving in Basel. They try to bring out in people a that type of experimental work is like an amazingly good wine, which 
Ey een p 4 P doesn't travel very well. To take it out of the environment in which it 
kind of intuitive approach to making things visual, whether it’s typography, or even aire An epi: and try to literally do 
every job you'll ever do in that way, | think is totally wrong. 
EMIGRE: After Basel did you immediately 
while they're doing it. start 8vo? And was there an idea to start a company 
with Simon Johnston and Mark Holt using the 
principles of Swiss design? 


drawing, or whatever, and help them find ways of analyzing what they're doing 


EMIGRE: Where did you study before Basel? 


HAMISH: | studied graphic design at the Bath Academy of Art. And | can say, LHAMISH: It didn’t really happen like that, When | returned 
to London | was very unsure of what graphic design was and if! 


with my hand on my heart, that | learned very little about graphic design, but a lot really wanted to continue in this field. But eventually | met Simon, 
who had been in Basel the year after | was there, and Simon had met 


about the thinking process and how to come to terms with leaming to be confident jrark wo had just en cnr eece earns 


and to trust one’s intuitive processes as well as learning how to apply that intuition ™*etings the three of us formed vo, But the intention was never to 
produce Swiss design. Actually, by the time we started 8vo, | had 
in reality. The head of the department, Benno Zehnder, was Swiss, and by talking to gotten over the strong influence of Swiss design. Also, Mark had a 
very individual approach, which was a reaction to San Francisco. He 


him and other people | had created an incredibly romantic view of Swiss design. At rs more what he didn’t want to do than what he did want to do. 


the time | expressed a loathing of everything that was current in English design. This Tes™ewas true for me, We both knew what kinds of work we'd 
never do. There weren't any ground rules at all, but we all had similar 


was long before typography became big. During the past six or so years in England, ideas 
EMIGRE: You wouldn't label your work as 
Swiss? or say that it has evolved out of what is 


typography has become quite popular. It’s replaced other areas of graphic design as 


being the thing that most people want to study. However, typography during the Uelsrted\{o.as Swiss decian Cxty pegrsPhy 2 
HAMISH: | suppose that some of the things we have done, 


time | was studying at Bath was something nobody dealt with. It was the stuff at the some of the tricks of manipulating type for instance, were obviously 
influenced by Swiss design. But | wouldn't say that we're working ina 


bottom of the poster, it was afterthought. Imagery and ideas were much more ie wry iwc lice toreleeior as te intevaat onal sles Theres 


important. Graphic design in the seventies was often very slick and witty and clever. tof confusion concerning these two labels. But to me, Swiss design 
or typography refers to a lot of important developmental work that 

And | was never particularly comfortable coming up with so-called big ideas. So theso-called pioneers like jan Tschichold, etc. were involved in, some 
- * ‘ ‘of which was absolutely amazing and very advanced. But often in 

Benno suggested | should think about going to the post-graduate program in Basel. dpualone svhen pesele tall shout Sues design they veer to te 

three-column grid and the seven-point Univers light type of design, 
which is often boring and senseless. When letterpress died out and 

was replaced by phototypesetting in the late fifties and early sixties, 
it had become a lot easier for people to do typography. And some 
designers felt there had to be some ground rules. People like Emil 

Ruder, who was an amazing theoretician and who had a lot of 

5 influence on designers, supplied some of the rules. He was a very. 

clever salesman. But the rules that were laid out were too often 


misinterpreted. 


EMIGRE: Let me go on to an article about 8vo that was written by Hugh 
Aldersey~-Williams for ID (Magazine of International Design, March/April 1989). He 
quoted you as saying that "Modernism is the truth. Modernism is the thing that is 
~ight, and everything else is wrong." A lot of people think Modernism reduced or 
fixed the truth, and that's why it became sterile and boring. 
HAMISH: It was a while ago that | said that, although | would still say that today. But it was slightly 
English in the sense that it wasn’t meant entirely seriously. | was formulating a very strong feeling that there 
: isa lot of crap around. Stuff without a foundation. We found that the only way to actually produce good 
work is by having almost a tunnel vision and by committing ourselves to rejecting a lot of bad influences. 
This is both good and bad. It's bad because you don’t allow yourself to be open to influences that might be 


beneficial. But Modernism, or the International Style, never really achieved what it could have achieved. 


EMIGRE: Could that be attributed to the fact that it speaks EMIGRE: Has anybody ever said that all your 
Onan . Ann . : work looks alike? 
only one language? This is a recurring criticism of Swiss design HAWISH Obedstonally eonie have sald thatiBut not 


and the International Style. It only speaks one language, and to 


anymore, because our work has certainly taken several new 
directions. In the past year we have actually surprised people by 


apply this one language to different jobs is wrong. People argue using typefaces and colors we never used before, and people have 
stopped saying that all our work looks alike. During the first four 


ave. 
‘opening page Octavo 86. 


which is to impart a specific character to a job. 


that a dominating style defeats the purpose of graphic design, 0... yer laying he ground les. Now were breaking our own 
tules, But we had to have those rules to start with. It’s a building 
process. We still want to be producing graphic design twenty years 


HAMISH: You don't want one dominating style, because who wants from now. And I can’t imagine what our work will look like then, but | 
? , . hope it will be totally wild and crazy. We just don’t want to do 
everything to look the same? But at the same time, there is such a lot of garbage evey nnauiiaconce 


around that is too often explained as being “interesting,” so it must be good. | have 


EMIGRE: Why do you think people got bored 
with Swiss design and the entire idea that form 


a problem with that, because | think it has to be good to be “interesting.” Now follows function in the early eighties, and are you 
not worried that history might repeat itself? 


good" is a very subjective term. It all comes down to what you believe in and what AMISH: | Guess they saw that they could do something 


your approach is. Pluralism is great, it means that there is a chance for everybody to ney thought was more interesting to them and other people. Why 
should anybody continue to work in the same way anyway? But | 


do something. However, the reality is that designers continuously rip things off have a feeling | will never get bored with the type of design we 
involve ourselves in at 8vo. | was attracted by this clean and simple 


without understanding the meaning of certain designs. You always see designs .o4e1, | thought it was the best Way lado tinge tiatwere totaly 


taken out of context and reapplied for totally wrong reasons. 


wild and crazy, which is what | want to eventually be doing. | am not 
bored by the chore, it's always there to layer and control and create 


EMIGRE: This is what happened to Neville Brody. And since _ infinite possibilities. this reaction to Swiss design and form follows 


4 c a 4 function resulted in a lot of very interesting and complex design, but 
his work was being ripped off by everybody and his brother, he 4.1 0f 1 1o0ks the same. ital very one-dimensional and any 


decided to design Arena magazine in such a way that nobody 


depth is an illusion of depth and the colors and computerized 
textures and the way things are manipulated are so predictable in a 


would want to copy him. He started using Helvetica and sort of way, andi find that boring. Ina sense, what started out as a reaction 
has actually become a norm. A lot of the reactions to Swiss design 


a * D : > 
laid low. But don't you feel that's a poor rule to design by? have been very positive and good, but throwing everything away 


HAMISH: Maybe, but | can understand it. It was distracting to see people ee 

lifting something that was so personal, which was born out of a particular set of jobs 

that he was working on. He created his own style and people took it and applied it willy-nilly just to make 
money, just because they couldn't think of anything original themselves. But let’s go back to what is real 
design and what is not. What's valid are things that actually develop. If you are heavily influenced by, but 
understand, the position of the work that has come before by designers living and dead, then you are not 
ripping it off, but building on it. You go to it in the first place because you are attracted to it, because it 
strikes a sympathetic chord. It helps you think about the way you want to approach graphic design. Then 

you develop your own language, based on that foundation. That's how culture progresses. This type of 
design will have substance no matter how wacky it is, or how wild it looks. You can tell work that is 

produced by people with commitment, who do it because they have to do it, because it’s part of them and 


you'll be able to tell that it's sincere, rather than of the moment. 
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and retaining nothing is perhaps not the best way to approach 


EMIGRE: When I wrote you my letter explaining that I was planning an issue 

about young Swiss designers, you wrote back saying you were wondering what I 

would write about, because you feel that there's not much new 
or exciting work being done in Switzerland at the moment. 
WOLFGAN G WEIN G AR T 5 isaid you don't have to come to 
Switzerland to see imitators. You have plenty of designers in the United States who can design like some of 
the Swiss “punkers” whom you picked for this issue. 
EMIGR. 


I could not help but admire these young Swiss 


designers. To do this type of work, for some rather large 


companies, in a country that has a graphic design tradition that — 


is based on a clean, structured and rational approach, I thought : 
EMIGRE: But your ways of teaching and your 


was quite amazing. I wondered what had happened to their work, which was partially a reaction against Ruder's 
dogma, were not entirely an “accident.” 


cultural heritage? I see nothing Swiss. They stated that they don't WEINGART: jt was an accident that (happened to be in 


consider themselves a product of Switzerland per se, but as a Basel The Important designers, Hofmann and Ruder, were on my 
side. My ideas were parallel to theirs. Ruder’s values were very much 


product of a culturally and visually complex world in which they  thesameas mine, only mine were much more complex and open. 
Ruder accepted this. He acknowledged that there were new 


have to find their own place, their own direction. This is how one ilies Apel acisienfecgecianar is progression ves 


they justify their erratic and often changing work. And perhaps positive, that it was constructive, and that it created a new energy. It 
created the possibility of building a new house. The results were new 


this work might look very much like work that's now also being  andaifferent. the students loved it, and therefore Ruder supported 


¢ “5 ¥ me every time, But many other colleagues and other designers in 
produced in the United States, Holland, or England. It's a MOdeEN 4g... 25314 were totally against what we were doing, They laughed 


phenomenon that more and more, people are experiencing the SS AUC EMEA 
EMIGRE: Last time I talked to you, in 
entire world and not just their own city or country. California, you said you were tired of having to do 


the same interview time after time and of continually 
seeing the same Basel work reproduced in design 


WEINGART: Yes, that's apparent everywhere. Now, in Middle Europe we eat 


the same “nouvelle cuisine” as they do in France. There is no typical 22"u2/s. You felt that you've said everything there is 
to say because you hadn't done much design in the 


To teach is not difficult. But you mustbe food here anymore. And that’s a shame, because food used to be _ past years. Did you get bored with graphic design? 


careful not to teach the students dumb mere WEINGART: You have different interests from decade to 
things, that’s all. You must not teach them very good here. We used to have very nice, simple food. Now they decade. in the past five years, I've become more interested and have 


fashion; you must teach them how to create 


x F i +g gotten more involved in teaching. My heart is with the students, and 
clean, clear, structured text, Nobody can Se¥V you these big plates with a bit of food here and a bit there. It’s 


: | care more about the quality of their work than my own, The energy 
structure text these days. First my students true for anything. Look at fashion. Designers go to Africa and come that is necessary to keep fifty people excited is quite draining. And 


must learn to structure text. They'll need it : ne ieee ___ teaching is getting so much more complex, too, especially since the 
to practice design, especially in back with new ideas they copy from primitive tribes. They are big Commplletanscinivoulce a trelignccomeltec into nscchrool ihe 


Switzerland. In Basel we try to properly 
prepare our students for the future. | teach 
three different classes. | have an advanced 


iccescecandibecomemillionsires first school in Switzerland to use them. This required a lot of 
organizing and rethinking of the curriculum. Besides teaching, | also 


EMIGRE: What do you think about this loss of ecture, and itstill takes me about ten to twelve weeks to prepare the 


sypetarephy class, uhlebs aruincernet ona special themes for my lectures. And then I'm involved in quite a few 


class, composed almost entirely of cultural identity? 
foreigners. Most of these people leave 
Switzerland once they are finished. Then we. 
have another advanced level class with only 
ten students. These stay mostly in 
Switzerland. Then | have a class for "Swiss Typography,” such as Emil Ruder’s work, was never typically 
typographers who worked for a few years 


exhibitions and publications these days, which also require a lot of 
WEINGART: | think nothing about it. | don't care. Inever _ °"danizing. But to come back to your question, it’s not that I'm bored 
a with design, it’s just...Look at what the Japanese are doing. It’s such 
cared about nationalism. To me “Swiss” design, or the so-called beautiful work. They design beautiful posters in japan of which I'm 
very jealous. We don't need to do other designs anymore, because 
it's all been done. 


‘ swiss either. It all happened by accident. Sure, it is Swiss in the EMIGRE: We can't just stop. We'll always 
professionally and have come back to P want to explore the new and unfamiliar, that's human 
school. Ninety-nine percent of these last ~— sense that it is clean and clear, but the Germans are very much like nature. 


two classes are Swiss. In these classes, we 
do classical, strict, clean, intelligent, the Swiss people; very strict, clean and disciplined, and yet they 
structured typography because | know 


WEINGART: Well, we are exploring. Especially with the 
computer, we ate finding out new possibilities, new ways to 
design very differently. After Ruder left Basel, | came here purely by “2"™enicate This will be the next explosion. But now we're just 
exploring. 
accident. My ideas were totally different from Ruder’s. They were EMIGRE: You have been teaching for over 


these people will stay in Switzerland and 
they'll need this here. The international 
class also needs strict typography, but | will 
let them explore as well, because they can somewhat parallel, but | continued where Ruder had reached a 
explore in Canada, in America, in Great 


twenty years, educating young designers, but you say 
that there is nothing interesting going on in 


r 7 j Switzerland. As an educator you've had a great 
[Hania mernnesr pearl isranlN) dead end. Swiss Typography was not too exciting, it was almost Soaeaviode Dre aes ein 
you are educating the students for. You yenetitious. There was a need for something new, a new impact, and WEINGART: | have nothing to do with this problem. The 
must know where they are heading, where . Li reason there aren't any good young designers in Switzerland is not 
they will end up working. | happened to be around at that time, which is now some twenty 


my fault. Many of my students are foreigners. They come to Basel to 
years ago. These happenings were all accidental and had nothing to ‘4év and when they finish, they leave and return to their own 
: countries. Switzerland is a boring country to start your career as a 
do with Switzerland directly. They had perhaps something to do with the Swiss designer. swiss clients are seldom open to new ideas. There is only @ 
handful of people in Switzerland who have somewhat succeeded in 
breaking out of this conservative climate, people such as Odermatt & 
you need a certificate from a higher school of education and pedagogic training. _ Ts! or lean Robert. But the designers that you have picked, if you 


é : dedicate an issue to their type of design, you will give your readers in 
Here they hired you straight off the street, although it's not as easy here anymore california the impression that this is work that is being produced in 


educational system. Here, it was possible for every professional to teach. In Germany 


California. What you want to show your readers is exciting work that 
is genuinely Swiss. You want to show work that will make people 
believe that they are doing fantastic work in Switzerland, work that 


either. 


continues in the Swiss tradition of design 

EMIGRE: That is what we'd like to do, but we 
consciously decided not to show the work of Odermatt 

& Tissi or your work or Armin Hofmann's, because 
that’s the type of work Swiss design has been 
associated with for the past twenty or thirty years. We 
thought it would be interesting to find out if swiss 

design had progressed, and hopefully show some new 


work. I mean, all these designers that you mention, 
including yourself, have all been teaching or working 
for so long. Where are the results? What happened to 
this progression, this "house" that was being built? 
WEINGART: Well, in a way things have stopped 
progressing, although you may find out differently when our 
typography book about my courses in Basel is published. Emil Ruder 
stopped a long time ago. Personally, | have stopped my typographic 
‘experimentation because | am involving myself in other things, such Zz 
and less. We have some very elementary rules, which | think you we 
need, but in general we're very, very open. We have certain 
limitations; if it becomes chaos without sense, if we just stick stuff 
together and print it, that’s wrong. That's what I see in the work of 
some of the designers you selected for this issue. Sometimes there 
seems to be no rules. It’ like painting. It's fun to do that, once, but 
you see, the problems... EMIGRE: But we're looking at a 
menu here (right)! It CAN be a painting. We're not 
talking about a signage system for the highway. 
WEINGART: Actually, I'd like to see those young designers 
do that sometimes, and I'm certain they'd do a great job 
EMIGRE: Some of the designers in this issue 
also do some very functional work. ECLAT, for 
instance, has worked for the Swiss telephone 
company. They design instruction booklets, very 
rational "Swiss-looking” graphic design, which they 
do very well. But I feel anybody can do that. Anybody 
who graduates from Basel can do this. It's when they 
experiment, when they are exploring, that their work 
ee 
WEINGART: You are right, but nevertheless, I'm very 


Richard Feurer, 


skeptical. I's like playing; unfortunately, the end result is foggy, it’s 
unclear, For me it’s a formalistic problem. Everything | communicate 
must be clear. | can show you crazy, chaotic things | did twenty years 
ago, but | cannot repeat them. | come back to very simple and clear 
work, like... EMIGRE: ... Emil Ruder's. 
WEINGART: Different. Ruder didn’t integrate elements. 
He'd put a kilo of type here, and a kilo of type there, with lots of 
white space, He didn’t modulate the page. 
That's my opinion of Ruder. Hofmann. 
modulated the page, he was a much better 
typographer 
But what is this here? (eight) 
EMIGRE: These are 
struggles to conquer the 
computer, in itself a valuable 
thing to do, because the computer 
will eventually make design more 
affordable. And I know it's more 


Aichard Feurer. 
Promotional poste for Maxell 
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about the computer than about 
the actual solving of a 

communications problem, but 

that's the price we have to pay for 
a little while. 

WEINGART: | can say that in 
general I'm quite tolerant, but | am against, 
‘or better, suspicious of, designers or groups 


of designers who change their face from one day to the next. Their 
tule is: Today we do April Greiman, tomorrow we do Milton Glaser. 1 
am very much in favor of developing slowly. 

EMIGRE: I'm not in favor of copying, but 
don't you think it's an advantage for a designer to be 
able to work almost as a chameleon? Designers work 
for different clients. The design should not be about 
the designer. The design should be about the client. 
Therefore, it's good to be able to work in different 
ways. This is applied art, not fine art. 

WEINGART: Yes, but the designer should not letter-space 

when it’s not appropriate. This makes no sense, it's a copied 

vocabulary. It's like learning a text in your head and repeating it, 
anactor. 


ke 


Fl guarantee that these Swiss New Wavers won't show 
any of their work in twenty years, because they will realize they did 
dumb things these days. These pieces are a result of copying other 

people's work. Whether it's good or bad is not the question. Their 
vocabulary is one hundred percent adoption of existing styles. This is 
my criticism of so many designs that | see today, but not with April 
Greiman. My criticism of her is that she continues to copy herself. | 
truly believe that she can create a new vocabulary for a new world, 
but now she repeats and repeats and repeats herself 
EMIGRE: People might say that about you, 
too. 
WEINGART: That's the reason why | stopped. 
EMIGRE: That should be a reason to go on. 
WEINGART: No. Lhad to stop, in order to let the things 
that | produced sink in, and wait until the next, real explosion comes, 
50 that designers in the new decade can copy me again. 
EMIGRE: The real explosion? Where will it 
come from? 
WEINGART: From myself. 
am waiting for the next explosion. 


‘wil happen 
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APRIL GREIMAN 


April Greiman. 
Leterhead for Ap Greiman, ne 


Most people know that you studied in Basel, but I'm 


EMIGRE: 


curious why you went there in the first place. Could you tell me a bit 


about this? 


That's a very simple answer. | got my 
bachelor degree in graphic design at the Kansas City Art Institute. At that time, there were 


three instructors from the Basel school teaching in Kansas City, so | spent two years under 


that kind of instruction. These three instructors were Inge Druckrey, who went on to teach at 


Philadelphia College of Art and later Yale; Hans Allemann, who also taught at Philadelphia 
College of Art (he was chairman of the program there for a few years); and Cris 
Zelinsky. The three of them were very interesting creatures. Inge is 
German, Hans is Swiss, and Cris Zelinsky is Russian. These three 
people landed in Kansas City, and | never found out how that 
happened. Unfortunately, in my senior year the three had to leave 
because their visas were up. So in my senior year | nearly dropped 
out of graphic design, because the quality of instruction was not 
up to what we were getting from these Basel satellite people. Thus, 
was more or less majoring in ceramics, although I did in the end 
get my degree in graphic design. Just slightly before my 
graduation from Kansas City, Armin Hofmann came through town. 
He had an exhibiton of his work. | met him and asked what it 
would take to go to the Basel school and he said, “Just show up in 
September.” 
EMIGRE: Did you show him your work? 
APRIL: A little bit, yes. But | got his typical answer. He 
looked at my work and said. “Ja ja, ja ja." However, much to his surprise, | showed up in 
September at the administrative office at the Kunstgewerbeschule in Basel, and asked for 
Armin Hofmann. A half hour later he showed up and ... well, he was absolutely shocked. | 
asked if he remembered me and he said, “Ja ja, ja ja.” | reminded him he had told me to 
just show up, and he was cross-eyed. | don’t think he expected me to actually do so. 
EMIGRE: Was it as simple as that? You just packed your bags and 
went there? 
APRIL: Well, actually other people had applied and gone through all the official 
paperwork, but you know, this is typical for me, going for it intuitively. 
EMIGRE: But didn't you need to get any visas or other permits? 


APRIL: All you had to do at that time was go and spend some time at the police 


EMIGRE: What was the most 
important thing you learned in 
Basel? 

‘APRIL: There are two things that I learned in 
Basel. Structure and order, and realizing these 
are a really good base to start off with, The 
other thing | learned was how to allow myself 
a playful environment. In Basel you had all 
the time in the world and very little input 
from the instructors; there was just about no 
input. Particularly with Hofmann. | mean, | 
‘was in his class for seven months and he. 
didn’t speak to me for the first five. 
EMIGRE: Well, he was mad at you for 
showing up so suddenly and 
putting him on the spot! 

‘APRIL: No, I think he always really liked me. | 
always honestly believed that. But see, he 
didn't speak to other people either. And the 
funny thing was that in the beginning, it 
drove the American students mad, They're so 
used to talking a lot. I's the American 
education. You know, the person who asks the 
most questions gets the highest grade. The 
‘Americans were yelling and sometimes 
getting really mad at Hofmann; they were 
spoiled little brats, myself included, And I just 
sat there for five months; what | ended up 


| doing was having to deal with myself, and 


what | could draw out of myself. We were 
given assignments that were completely 
open-ended. These were assignments that, 
once you came up with the essential idea, you 
could spend the rest of your life developing, 
coming up with endless varieties of solutions. 
‘After a while what happened was that it didn’t 
matter anymore what the teacher said, Once 
you hit on something essential, you could see 
if it was working o not, and it was then that 
you could also feel it. And that's your greatest 
guide, when you feelit is right. You know, it’s 
not only an intellectual process. 
EMIGRE: It's interesting that you 
mention this aspect to be such an 
important influence from Basel. 
Especially because, experimental or 
not, Basel is still a school that 
produces, for the most part, 
designers who do rational, clean 
structured design. Do you think 
there exists a misconception about 
Swiss design? 

‘APRIL: No, | think that the perception of Swiss 
design is not entirely inaccurate for the bulk 
‘of work that comes out of Switzerland. 
However, some people's work is too often 
labeled as Swiss in a negative sense, meaning 
too clinical, stiff or rational. For instance, | 
find Hofmann’s work to be quite different 
than that. The way he likes to compose, he can 
find that right moment of fusion, so that to 
me, his work is imbued with emotion, itis still 


station for a day, and fill out a million forms, and let them know how much money you had wary intuitivesnd net clinical shall ehes 


and what your intention was. | remember | had to get a quick letter from the Basel school, 
which | ran over to the police, and that was that. 
EMIGRE: How long did you study there? 
APRIL: | was only in Basel for seven months. 
EMIGRE: Do they teach bilingually, or did you pick up a lot 
of German? 
APRIL: No it's all done in English. See, | was in the “weiterbildungsklassen” 
(further development classes). This is a special program that was set up by Hofmann, 


which was initially intended to be a two-year program for international students 


that perfect balance between order and 
spontaneity, a certain freshness that doesn't 
feel like he has worked his pieces to death 


April Greiman. 
Envelope fo Api Greiman, In. 


and professionals. There were usually about twenty students from all over the world. That's the class | 


entered. But | only was there for six or seven months. 
EMIGRE: That was enough? 


APRIL: Not really, but probably it was good for me to just get that amount of indoctrination. 
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EMIGRE: So most of your education has been very Swiss? 
APRIL: Yes, except | had not had any typography education in Kansas City at all. Just none. So when | 


went to Basel and entered the type shop, | started to faint, because | was so afraid, aren 


think your work has changed only 
never having done anything with type. partially, and mostly in terms of your ase of imagery. 
Your typography has remained Swiss. And what I like 
EMIGRE: And most of the other students in that class, since the most about your work, no matter what you involve 
yourself in, whether it's photography, video, 


it was a post-graduate class, had already worked professionally? Pamianres ctor iateambinatioal istiuntlit aralwayeivery 


APRIL: Yes, that was the concept. And it was a great idea. Unfortunately you _¢*Perimental. Your work exudes your need for 
experimentation; you're always exploring, looking 
can only appreciate it after you have worked for a certain time and look back at this. for new solutions and taking a lot of risks. On the 


A Ys , 2 . other hand, I find that your use of type and 
School is a Utopia. And you don't realize that when you've never worked before, Fponphy aac ener: liviremalnealunchaneediand ir 


because you don't have the skills to even begin to appreciate Utopia. When yougo __til/ based on this very clean, structured Swiss 


approach, with very little experimentation. Why have 
out into the world and practice design, and you're under the pressure of work, you —_you always involved yourself so much in image 
experimentation and so little in type and 
typography? This is my personal interpretation of 
this "white space,” is very exhilarating. | don't think | realized this when | was in —_- Yous work. You might think it’s totally incorrect. 
APRIL: No, it's a pretty correct perception. | think that 
Basel. certain types of aesthetics stick, and certain ones evolve. But | have 


EMIGRE: When were you there? 


realize the value of having time to explore things. Having open-endedness and all 


to explain something. | was not brought up as a traditional Swiss 
typographer. Perhaps Swiss typography is Josef Milller-Brockmann or 


APRIL: | was there between 1970 and 1971. Emil Ruder. | wasn't brought up like that. Instead, I've been 
ae influenced a great deal by Wolfgang Weingart. And Weingart does 
EMIGRE: The heyday of Swiss design. not do Swiss typography. When | was in Basel, in his class, there was 


a lot of experimentation with letter spacing, combining different 
APRIL: Perhaps, yes. typefaces, and different uses of space. However, it was still very 
EMIGR: Do you think there is something inherently Swiss structured, But later, after | left Basel, | think the predominant 

or < aesthetics and philosophies that influenced me were Zen and Asian. 
about Swiss design? ‘And | think | started to hold typography ina very “high place.” A 

APRIL: Yes. Out of a real obsession with order and cleanliness comes that kind ee ee TERE ae ee 


of graphic design. The Swiss really take pride in things working and things running complex textures and structures that | employ in my work nowadays, 
although | don't think it has necessarily been a conscious thing. 
on time, like the Swiss railroad system. I've never been on a Swiss train that didn't EMIGRE: Just a respect for order? 
‘APRIL: Yes, | mean you can't have chaos without order. | 
think I've pushed everything else as far into chaos as | can, but Istill 
EMIGRE: I read your Strathmore interview. In it you say that 2%'0communicatea message. | eel it wor't communicate unless 
=e have that one counterpoint of balance. My typography often 


leave and arrive exactly on time. 


"Design should be a product and a message of the culture in represents the “high order” in my work. 


a +. - ” eae. + . . EMIGRE: Do you start your designs with the 
which it communicates." Traditional Swiss design is a perfect Merges 5 uf 
typography or imagery? 


example of this. It is a product of its culture, you just pointed PERL-Bothaithappens simultaneouslyiand evalves 
simultaneously. 
this out yourself. On the other hand, Swiss design has been EMIGRE: You actually work for a Swiss client 


at the moment, is that right? 


exported all over the world. You, in a sense, are an exponent of RDRvesdnted iv ersgnc ny one cuovean cleat 


this tradition. Do you think it is appropriate, as an American this moment is in Basel, a furniture company called Vitra. We just 
completed a brochure for Mario Bellini's furniture, which Vitra 
designer, to borrow this vocabulary, and use elements of it in produces 
your own work? EMIGRE: te there any particalar difference 
between Swiss and American clients? 
APRIL: | don’t think | borrowed Swiss design elements at all. | think | utilize APRIL: Yes, although since Vitra is the only Swiss client 


i 4 ; . I've ever had, | would feel more comfortable comparing American 
the structural integrity that | learned in Switzerland, which was about structure and clients with European clients. And there is a big difference between 


P A . z etic Bee i these two. Europeans are more sophisticated and they don’t have this 
af Si 
the pursuit of high quality concerning the different disciplines within graphic Gy Geral Os RET CGN Os lOeGH WAR I arland WHOS 


design. But what | found was that Swiss design, or what is maybe a bit more design. And that's really nice, especially for someone like me who's 
been badgered repeatedly for being too much of a fine artist and not 


appropriate term, the “International Style,” can be very successful ina certain kind a problem-solving designer. $0 it's very refreshing to deal with 


. . ri E lients. They de h with thi 
of climate. So in New York, where I started my career, where the climate is more “W77P"2" “en's: They don ee shemselyes 00 much i Oi 
ily topic. 
corporate, it was perhaps perfect, it worked there. When | accidentally moved to Los EMIGRE: What do you think young designers 
should be most concerned with today? 


Angeles and tried the same thing there, it didn’t work, because the cultural and APRIL: This might sound very Californian. | think that the 


P el r R 5 I focus with ir energies, ide 
corporate climate is quite different, and the type of industries that we serve here are “7 "vs with young people should be to funnel their energies, ideas 
and skills into a really conscious kind of communication, including 
very different. We don’t serve banks, gas companies, and publishers. The main _ helping to save our environment, Not everything needs to be printed, 
you know. I'd like to see people get more seriously involved with 


industries that I've been involved in here are the high-tech, fashion, design and environmental, global and cultural issues. 


patertainrmentioue(nesees EMIGRE: Is there an opportunity for young 
designers to be involved in these matters? 
APRIL: There’s got to be, It'll always be that one percent of 
the population that will save the world, while the other ninety-nine 
percent will run it into the ground, Not intentionally, but just 
because people are a little bit asleep. Look at the design annuals that 
are published by our industry and our professionals. | see a lot of 
slick wall-to-wall printing, and a lot of similar looking work, which 
means the profession is focusing on style and surface rather than 
ideas. And that's dangerous. People shouldn't look outside, they 
should look inside, 
EMIGRE: Yes, but it takes a lot of guts to 
follow your own instincts. 
APRIL: Well, we're getting very philosophical, but the 
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EMIGRE: What was living in 
Switzerland like? 
‘APRIL: In the beginning | rather liked it 
because for a designer, Switzerland seemed to 


more you love and tr ieve i iont 
be the height of what elvlization could offer y ust yourself, the more you believe in yourself, the easier it gets. And 


Everything is clean and white and everything then, in addition, you need to be very patient. 
works! And if you went to the five and dime 
store you could find incredible kitchen items EMIGRE: Patient? 


: ere was nothing n oe : Ss 
ee Te eee aay APRIL: Patience is very important, this is something | learned from Hofmann. See, | 
ugly or unaesthetic that you could buy. 1 


mean, even your toothbrush holderwasa left Basel after seven months, because | was emotionally and physically exhausted. | was 
ones UN ae et Ane going to go back to the States thinking | might eventually come back to finish school, when 
Armin Hofmann invited me to stay with him and his wife Dorothé, in the Italian part of 
Switzerland. He invited me to stay for nearly half a year, so | could finish some of my projects. And | did 
that. | had many wonderful experiences there, not doing my own projects so much as just watching Armin 
Hofmann work on his. Often, after lunch or dinner the three of us would have great talks. | remember asking 
things like, “Okay, after school, how long does it take before you start doing something really interesting?” 
And he'd say it would take at least ten years. Nothing that you could claim to be your own would come 
much sooner than that. And he was right. 
EMIGRE: You feel you've reached this point? 

APRIL: Yes. | felt in the late seventies, with Wet magazine, that there was something happening for 
me. It didn't totally coalesce, but there was a germ or a seed there and it was starting to grow and fall into 
place. 

EMIGRE: Did you realize it, did you experience that feeling? 
APRIL: Yes, and | thought, "Damn, Hofrnann’s right again.” It made me mad, but he was usually 
right. 
EMIGRE: What happened next, after you realized it was all falling into place? 
Did everything fall into place after that? 

APRIL: Well, as with everything that is put together, it sooner or later also falls apart. And it did for 
me. That's when | started a whole new career about five years later. In seventy-seven | started doing Wet 
magazine and some exploratory things, layered, collaged things, which | did with Jayme Odgers. In 
eighty-one | was already completely disillusioned with this idea. So that was just a real quick blitz. Then in 
eighty-two | bought my first video camera and started fooling around with computers and new textures. 
That was again a new door that opened. And in the past two years, I've been feeling that the work we're 
doing is maybe reaching another peak, the result of new ideas. 

EMIGRE: And from that point on we've all been watching you closely. 
APRIL: (Laughing) Yes, too closely perhaps! 
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function as posters when unbound. Designs by Warre 


Faceless poster ... Price $8.00. Faceless isag 


TonPaNy 


poster/documentation project produced in collaborat 


performance group Persona Grata. (three colors, folded and “SLITS OE: 


Poster set ... Price $50.00. (includes UPS shippir 


FLOOR, SUITE NUNBER 


TEAR Orr AND RETURN THIS PART 


Stare ZF 


Subscriptions begin with the next available Rudy VanderLans and Allen Hori. (5 posters, printed on 
issue. Subscription rates include shipping 
and handling. If you are already a subscriber, 
the number of remaining issues appears on 
your mailing label. See the last digit 


following a space in the code above your 


Emigre magazine poster ... Price $5.00. pro 


Emigre Graphics 
46 Shattuck Square, No.175 
Berkeley, CA 94704-1140, 0.8.8 


Workshop, Rochester, New York. (four 


Shipping and handling charge per order within U. 
outside U.S. or Canada $12.00. California residents adc 


~ \ CONTINUED ON OTHER SIDE! 
name. except magazines and subscrip 
To order: use enclosed order form and e —————— 


This form is effective 4/1/1990. Please allow 2-5 weeks for delivery. Prices and 


availability subject to change without notice. Orders outside U.S. must be paid by 
international money order. All orders must be pre-paid in U.S. dollars. (We charge a 
$10.00 service fee for returned checks). Sorry, we cannot bill credit cards. 
Make check or money order payable to: 
Emigre Graphics, 48 Shattuck Square, No. 175, Berkeley, CA 94704 ~ 1140, 
U.S.A. 
If you move, please notify us of your new address! 


For information call (415) 845 gozt, or fax (415) 644 0820. 


The new and improved Emigte Globe T-shirt design, 


Giaee maging and Stat Center 


LOS ANGELES 


LASERWRITER || NTX Maga 


fe 


Design: Barry Deck 
Photography: Charles Field 


This page printed. G 0 N 7 G RA p y I é S 


Yours will too. 


3325 Wilshire Boulevard 
suite 305 
Los Angeles 
California 


90010 


